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BITBLALTTURS. 


THE BRIDAL OF CASSILIS. 
A BALLAD. BY MRS. CRAWFORD 
They bound my brows with bridal flowers, 
And clasped my jewels on ; 
They led me from my father's towers, 
And gay the pageant shone : 
I heard the merry «narriage bells, 
And I hid my face from view, 
For my heart had oped its deepest wells, 
And their waters flow’d for you. 





I saw the king—my broken vows 
Came rushing o’er my mind ; 
And the bridal flowers, that press'd my brows, 
To me, were thorns entwin’d : 
O! why did a father’s frowns affright, 
And a mother's tears subdue, 
To make me wed the northern knight, 
And break my vows to you? 


My sister bless'd me, when she tied 
This cross around my neck, 

And said I was the bonniest bride* 
That hands did ever deck. 

O! could she see me now, I ween 
Full dearly would she rue, 

That ever I a bride had been, 
And broke my faith to you. 


* The beautiful young Countess of Cassilis, whose charms and frailty gave rise to 
the old Scottish song of the “ Gypsie Laddie,” fied from her lord's castle with the ob- 
ject of her early love, who assumed the dress of a gipsey to carry away the countess. 
“The Earl een | his lady, pursued the lover, and slew him with all His followers 
except one, whom he seemed to spare for the express purpose of having his own dis- 
honour sung and set to music—for to the survivor we owe the song of the ‘ Gypsie 
Laddie.’ The countess was imprisoned in the Castle of Maybole, in Ayrshire; and 
according to Mr. Finlay, soothed her seclusion by working the story of her seduction 
in tapestry, which is still preserved in Culzean Castle. Tradition adds that her beau- 
ty was unequalled and resistless.”—Songs of Scotland, by Allan Cunningham. 


THE BACHELOR'S SONG. 


AN ARIETTA FOR THE GUITAR. FROM THE MASK OF TASSO. 





with the Roses of Corbeil, while they laid in their stock of mignonette seed, 
turned disdainfully away when they noticed this accession of finery. Mademoi- 
stelle Benvite, indeed, the squint-eyed daughter of a retired notary of St. Ger- 
main, was heard to whisper that it was no wonder Manette of La Tremblaye 
\grew so fine, now that she was rowed over the river so often by young Mensieur 
|Clérivault of the Douze Moulins; and now that young Monsieur Clérivault, of 
|the Douze Moulins, found the fountains of La Tremblaye so refreshing during 
\the midsummer heats. The prudes and scandal-inongers were determined to 
jespy mischief inthe innocent ¢ggquetry of poor Manette ! 

One sultry summer afterngon, however, the young girl herself happened to 
overhear these insinuations of her customers, when she not only pettishly re- 
moved from her person the ornaments which had caused them to arise, but in- 
| stantly took ber way homewardé, sobbing with indignation, and leaving to her 
| sister the disposal of her merchandise, and the task of remonstrating with her 
| detracters, in extenuation of Manette’s proceedings 

“You well know, Mademoiselle Benoite,” said Justine, in her usual mild, 
conciliating tone, “that if Monsieur Ciérivault finds his way to la Tremblaye, 
it is only in the way of business for his father's mill, aud much against my sis- 
ter’s inclinations. You, whore a kinswoman of his family, cannot bot be 
aware that Manette has more than once complained to the old gentieman of the 
importunities of his son,” 

**Is it in the way of business for the mill,” retorted the provoked spinster, 
“that my cousin Clérivault escorts Mademoiselie Manette to ail the ducasses 
of the neighbourhood! Charlet, the ferry-man, related to me only yesterday, 
that he had himself encountered the young people one evening after dusk.” 

But ber accusations were cut short; the looks of Justine warned the evil 
speaker that some person of importance stood beside her; and, as Mademoiselle 
Benoite turned hastily round, the large dark eyes of Félix Clérivault scowled her 
intosilence. Manette, having met him lounging as usual upon her path home- 
wards to the farm, had appealed to his justice against the insolence of his cou- 
‘sin. Nor did she hesitate to assail him with her usual epithets of feminine dis- 


Se 
ness of an O had given her heart, with very little aski to 
Valentin, the son 2 Chariet, the ferryman of Corbeil. me hays 
As it has been y observed, the prejudices of the great are eagerly adopted 
by the little ; and rich miller could not express himself more vehemently 
against his son's attachment to the daughter of the market-gardener, than did the 
market-gardener, ip his turn, on hearing his daughter's engagement to the son of 
a poor ferryman Seine. Clérivault wished to marry Félix to the bigh-born 
Clariese de Mow Matborin, to marry Manette to the wealthy Félix 
Clérivault threat to disinherit bis son—Mathurin threatened to horsewhip 
his daughter; and when, on the evening succeeding the general éclaircissemeni, 
| Félix rowed overto La Tremblaye, and, having fastened his boat to the usual 
| stamp, made bis way towards a stone-vench among the acacias, where often at 
| the same hour he had found the two daughters of Mathurin sitting together— 
| bow talking, now listening,—sometimes to each other, sometimes to the gurgling 
| of the springs among the grass, or the whistling of the blackbirds in the groves 
of St. Germain,—he we bitterly taxed by Manette with the indignities he had 
been the means of drawing upon her endurance. 

* It isa cruel thing of you, Monsieur Félix,” said she, ‘* to persist in persecuting 
me thus; after I have again and again told you that were you Conant of Cor- 
beil, or the King of Frasce himself, I would never be your wife! And now you 
| have provoked my father to misuse me, (the first time he ever breathed a harsh 
word against either of hi children!) 1 do but detest you the more '" 

“ Hate me, and weleom !"" said Félix, in an unaltered voice. “I have heard 
you say as moch before, Manette, and been nothing moved. Bat never till to- 
day—never till from your'ather's lips this morning, did I learn that you preferred 
| another —that you stoope to bestow the Jove denied to me, upon yonder beggar, 

the son of a heggar—the bireling drudge of my father's mill ! Whatia heaven 

| —what on earth—-do yousee to move your affection, in suck & fellow as Valen- 
|; tint Answer me, Manete,—what do you see to like in Valentin!” 

** That if he were rich like yourself, Monsieur Félix Cérivault, he would not 

| always be thinking of rehes, and giving the name of beggar, as a word of 





dain; and the revenge of Félix waa to wreak upon the ancient virago threefold reproach, to others less brtunate than himself; for Valentin bas the heart of a 
the measure of ill-usage he had received from the object of his affections. | prince !" ' 

It was not every one, however, who would lave adventured so boldly as Ma-| “ Truly a ragged pring, and with a precious cabin for his palace!" retorted 
bette to vent reproaches on Félix Clérivault. Félix was a man whom, if few the Miller's son, at oncejustifying her accusation ; ‘* as you will find when you 
people loved, most people feared ; although in every way extrinsically endowed | take your place yonder h Charlet's hovel, among the ten half-fed, half-clothed 
io win affection, and only qualified to excite apprehension by a sort of taciturn | brats who call hum fathe!"” 
teserve, inspiring involuntary mistrust of his temper and disposition, he was | ‘And who, even for hat scanty food and scanty clothing, are indebted to the 
chargeable with no act of violence, no act of injustice ; be was charitable, gene- | labour of Valentin!” added Manette, with firmness; “ of Valentin who, when 














I promised Rosa to be true, 
And what is more, I swore it too; . 
If maidens were as wise as fair, } 
They'd heed not lovers when they swear. | 


I wrote on a leaf—the wind it blew, 
Away flew leaf and promise too ; 

So Cupid wings his lightsome way 
When chains, though rosy, court his stay. 


The man that yields to Hymen’s vows, 

Deserves an angel for his spouse ; 

For what's so sweet o'er earth and sea, 

As Nature's boon, dear liberty ! 
—_—_ 


ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 
THE MILLER OF CORBEIL, 

Corbeil, with its fertile and vine-crowned banks, rising above the Seine, un- 
contaminated by the pollutions poured forth thereafter into its glassy waters by 
a filthy capital—Corbeil, which, as Boulogne is termed the Fat, might assuredly 
be called the Mealy—Corbeil, whose villas line the shore with their well-trimmed 
avenues of limes, and here and there a shrub dipping down into the stream to 
shelter the baths, constructed by the diverse proprietors, in the bed of the river. 
The prosperous little town is neither so ornate in its environs as Richmond, nor 
so stately in its domiciles as Hampton Court; but the wooded heights of St. 
Germain rise majestically above its suburbs ;—and if a palace be lacking, it 
boasts an edifice still more unique, and almost as imposing—the celebrated Mill 
of Corbeil. 

It happened, that at the period immediately preceding the frightful epoch of 
the French Revolution, the Tremblaye bad brighter things to boast of than its 
golden carp,—purer things than even its crystal fountains. The little farm, con- 
cealed within its cozy nook, was tenanted by a worthy wight named Mathurin, 
whose two daughters enjoyed the envied appellation of the Roses of Corbeil. 
It is impossible to conceive two lovelier creatures, or two more closely resem- 
bling each other in person.—more thoroughly dissimilar in character and dispo- 
sition. There was but a year’s difference between them in age ; there was a cen- 
tury’s in sentiment! Manette, the elder sister, was a light, lively, gay-hearted 
creature, riante as the iandscapes of Corbeil. Justine, the younger, with 
the same blue eyes, the same silken hair, the same trim ancle and well-formed 
figure, was sad and sober; and the neighbours, who noted among theinselves her 
gravity of aspect, were apt to attribute it to the influence of the broken constitu- 
tion of her mother, who died of a pulmonary disorder in giving her birth. Both 
sisters, however, by the discretion of their deportment, strengthened the high 
distinctions attained by their beauty ; and Matburin, although watchful over the 
two nymphs of the Tremblaye asa miser over his gold, was not afraid to let his 
Caughters take their stand on market-days upon the Place de Notre Dame of 
Corbeil, with their fair faces shaded by the wide straw-hats in use among the 








peasants of the departments of Seine et Oise, to preside over the sale of the | yonder, over the water: but, look you, Master Félix, if ever again you set foot | 


wus, humane; yet his associates, one and all, refrained from making him their 
friend ; and from the singular motive that they felt convinced he was capable of 
becoming a bitter enemy. And thus it was that few people loved Félix! He 
was the son of old Clérivault, the rich miller of Corbeil; but he was nothing 
more. 

The mi!ll—or, as it is called on the spot, the Douze Moulins of Corbeil, (al- 
though no less a number than twenty-eight are comprehended in the one huge 
building, resembling at a distance rather a strong fortress than a humble corn- 
mill,)—was then a recent erection ;—one vast wing of the building was devoted 
to the government service of the public hospitals of Paris; the other to the pri- 
vate speculations of Clerivault. At a time when al! other branches of commerce 
were declining, under the influence of the political dissensions already agitating 
the kingdom—when the rich silk-weavers and bronze-foundcers of Paris were be- 


ginning to foresee a turn to their prosperity,—the staff of life was not the less | 


needed that its consumers were bent on establishing a general equalization of 
their rights. Bread was wanted at Paris, whether Giroudin or Jacobin ruled 
the senate, and old Clérivault, profiting by the facilities afforded by the vicinity 
of the river Juine to the spreading corn-fields of La Brie, towards the provision- 
ment of the capital, had invested a large portion of his fortune in the creation 
of an establishment likely to perpetuate hisname, and multiply his means beyond 
all calculation. 

His whole life had, in fact, been spent in the task of money-getting and mo- 
ney-sparing, and the pastime of deceiving the world as to the extent uf bia gains 
and his savings. No one, not even his only son, had the most remote idea of 
the amount of Clérivault’s property ; but when it was rumoured in Corbeil that 
he had made overtures for an alliance between Félix and Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tigny, co-heiress of the Chateau de St. Port, the gossips of the town decided 
that he must be a bolder or a richer man than they had previously imagined ; the 
aristocratic “ De” prefixed to the name of the young lady, being equivalent to 


the value of at least thirty thousand crowns, in a marriage coptract with the son | 


of the Miller of Corbeil. ‘Neither the distinction it imparted, however, nor any 


other attraction, sufficed to overcome the opposition of Felix to the match. | 


While Mademoiselle Benoite and her crew were busy in computing what amount 
of wealth could justify the Clérivaults in pretending to so grand a connexion, 
the young man explicitly declared to his father his determination to wed else- 
where ! 

This might have been held sufficient provocation, but when Félix came to 
particularize that the partner he had chosen was no other than pretty Manette, 
the twin Rose of Corbeil, the gardener’s daughter of La Tremblaye, the wrath 


| his work at the mill is ger, comes back to bie father's hut with a smile upon bis 
| face and a song upon dis lips; and, instead of grumbling and murmuring that 
his limbs are aching wih tou, sits down cheerfully to his osier-weaving or mat 
work ; or, during the gemmer season, rowe off as stoutly as though bis arms had 
not done a turn.of werkthrough the day, to cut reeds for the thatehers or the 
tile-makers. ARW for what does he labour! To lay up hoards for himeelf, or 
to purchase the means of selfish pleasure '—No, Monsieur Fetix, no!—to get 
bread for his paralytic mother—raiment for his brothers and sisters—rent to re- 
quite your own purse-proud iether for the use of the miserable hut you hold so 
cheap. Proud as you are of your fortune, your very means have beea swelled 
by his industry.” 

** Manette,” whispered the gene Justine, laying her hand imploringly upon 
her sister's shoulder, “ you know not how great an injury you may be doing 
Valentin !” 

* Lunderstend you !"’ replied Manetie, aloud, “ although you are afraid to speak 
out. You mean that Monsieur Felix will be a powerful and malicious enemy to 
him. Courage, courage, sister! Valentin, by the sweat of his brow and the 
labour of his bands, earns wages from the Miller of Corbeil; but he is not, 
therefore, theslave of either old Clérivault or hie son. There is nothing to 
fear for Valenin ; nor any reason why J should not acquaint the gentleman who 
is hase enoug)to taunt him with beggary, that] would rather make one in the 
hovel by the aver side—among ite merry inmates and the warm hearts that 
; would welcone me so kindly—than play the lady in the culd narrow-minded 

family of Clénvault, where the only cheerful sound is the clack of their own 
mill !” 

By this tim, the soul of Félix was overflowing with rage. He made no 
allowance for he irritability of a quick-tempered girl, opposed for the first time 
in her inclinatons ; bot attributed every word uttered by Manette to malice pre- 
| pense ; to prewnceived bitterness, such as that engendered by the viper-nature 
of bis kinswooan Mademoiselle Benoite ; and bad no doubt that such injurious 
expressions asthe bad lavished upon him and bis were in habitual vse between 
herself and Vilentin, bis father’s hireling. On her, indeed, he could avenge no- 
| thing ; but hin!—Félix ground his teeth for rage as he thought of Valentin ' 
| But he utterecnot a syllable. His wrath was silent as it was deadly ; and the 
| stillness was aly interrupted by the sobs of Manette, whose petulance as usual 
| exhausted itsef in tears. 

“Father !""sried she, suddenly starting up from Jugtine's pacifying embraces, 
as the footstes of Mathurin were heard approaching the bench on which they 
sat—‘'I besech you, command Monsicur Félix Clerivavlt to quit this place 





testified by old Clérivaalt against his son was easily accounted for. The cast-off| You explaine:to me this morning the wickedness of children presuming to dis- 


prejudices of the great usually descend to the little; and at a time when even 
the peerage of France was beginning to republicanize,—when Versailles itseif 
had declared in favour of the natoral equality of the human species,—it was 
time for the Miller to disdain the inter-alliance of bis family with that of a mar- 
ket-gardener ; nor could an Emperor of Germany, insulted by the determination 
of his son, the King of the Romans, to espouse the daughter of some petty ba- 
ron of the empire, have shown himself more fiercely indignant than old Clé- 
rivault. 

“ I had already heard from our Cousin Benoite,” cried he, “ that it was inferred 
in the town no good would come of your everlasting visits to the sty of a farm 


obey their ts: you will not surely encourage a son to rebel against his 
father! Old Jlérivault has laid his injunctions on Félix to visit La Tremblaye 
,no more, Ya bave pride, too, father!—surely, you will not stoop to have ‘t 
| said that youlaid snares to seduce a raw inexperienced boy into marriage with 
| your daughte?” 
“ And whowill dare to say so 1” ejaculated the young man, trombling with re- 
pressed rage tthe epithets bestowed upon him. 
“ Your ow kinewoman, Ma'mselie Benoite, has said so a thousand times.” 
‘*Ma'msele Benoite is an accursed fool,” cried old Mathurin; and young 
| Clérivault sav no cause to dispute the assertion. 33 
** But youzannot surely, my dear father, wish Monsieur Felix to get into 


vegetable produce of his farm, and more especially over the stand of garden- | upon the turf of the Tremblaye, I will assuredly put the width of my threshold | trouble by bs visite to La Tremblaye!” said Justine, mildly—a question to 
flowers and exotics, the pride of the gay parterres surrounding the limpid bath of | between you and me fur evermore ;:—ay ! Sir, and marry again—(Mademoiselle | which the grdener-farmer found it so difficult to reply, that he leant dewn on 
the Reine Blanche. Manette was a great adept in the art of persuasion to a cus- | de Montigny, perhaps,—why not the father as well as the son!)—and beget sons | pretext of czessing the shaggy-looking cur which was accustomed to lag at his 
tomer. Recommended by her animated accent and laughing eyes, his stalest | and daughters, who shal] not thwart me in my old age, although they share my heels, ratherhan ventare on a direct answer. 


Melons and greenest grapes were readily purchased by the Parisian cockneys, | 
who came down to Corbeil to swallow a mouthful or two of country-air, and of | 
whatever else Providence might send them; while Justine, an expert florist, bad 
80 much to say, and said it so gently and well, touching the culture of her clove- | 
Pinks and geraniums, that there appeared every probability of Mathurin’s being | 
enabled to add a second cow to his pastures, and another brood or two of ducks | 
to the clear ponds of the Pleasaunce, in the course of the summer. Every | 
thing prospered with them. While the father busied himself with the cares of bis 
farm, the daughters contrived to render it available. The barley-mow and the 
hay-rick diminished,—the beds of ranunculuses and tulips were bereft of their 
brilliant show ; bot Mathurin’s lung Jeathern purse grew beavier, his linen-press 
was stocked ; and, at length, he took his pipe at even as well as morning tide, | 
without much se}f-reproach on the score of economy. He even made the girls 
Partakers of his gains, and Justine had the happiness to secure from her earn- | 
ings a weekly mass for the spiritual repose of her mother, at the altar of the | 
Sacré Coeur in the church of St. Spire! 
Manette, however, had other objects to which to devote her superfloous wealth. | 
lanette was young and pretty enough to be curious in the lace of her pinners, 
and the lawn of kerchief. It was observed one day, as she tuok her usval 
stand on the market-place, that she exhibited a pair of long gold ear-rings under 
her straw-hat, and that a cross of gold was suspended to the black velvet which 
habitually encircled her slender throat; and one or two of the most censorious 
of th o were accustomed to change a few civil words | 


1¢ ladies of the Faubourg, w 


inheritance with my elder and more stubborn child.” 

* You cannot do better, Sir!” replied Féliz, without moving a muscle of his 
handsome but impassive countenance. “ Although you deny my choice, I am 
far from inclined to find fault with yours. Marry Mademoiselle de Montigny— 
disinherit me if you will. I have still two strong arms, and as strong a heart, to 
enabie me to get my own living. and pursue my own inclinations.” 

And Clérivault, well aware of the obstinacy of bis son's resolves, gave over 
the case for lost, and even made a solemn progress to the Chateau de St. Port, 
to offer bis apologies to the family of Montigny, and tender the retraction of his 
proposals 

Yet in spite of this resignation and these formal measures, all hope of the 
alliance was not at an end. Old Citrivaolt had an abettor in his projecte on 
whom he little calculated. He could not be more firmly determined that Félix 
should never become the husband of the gardener'’s daughter, than Manette, that 
she should never become the wife of the Miller’s son! No! it was not for him 


| that she had added the offending trinkets to her costume or folded the snowy 


lawn upon her bosom—it was not for him that she loitered by the way on the 
road from La Tremblaye to the market-place :—it was not for him that she en- 
sconced her well-turned foot in slippers of Spanish morocco, to dance upon the 
greensward at the annal fére of St. Etienne at Exsonne. There were other attrac- 
tions at the Mill of Corbeil than the homage cf Félix Clérivault ; and Matharin's 
daughter, so inaccessible to the addresses of one who wooed her with the stern 
gravity of a Spanish hidalgo, or rather with the jealous buat impassioned tender- 


“ And how is my father to hear of them!” demanded Clérivauit, haughtily 
bending his row. . 
| «Thus !"replied Justine, pointing through the dusk, now round 
|‘ them, to thespproaching figure of a man Lending under the weight of « sack of 
| meal; who, putting down his burthen, and raising bis head as he proceeded 
| to wipe his feaming brows, presented to their view the homely features but 
| prep goount e of Valentin; while Charlet’s son, startled to find bis 
young mastc thus apparently domesticated with Mathurin and bis daughters, yet 
in nowise danted by his presence. cheerfully saluted the party. 
| * What e@ you doing here, Sir!"’ demanded FAix, i ao angry voce. 
“ Obeyingthe orders of the overseer, Monsieur Félix,” replied the young 
man; “ whibade me bring over : 
* Is this dime for doing your mill-work '” interropted Feliz. “ I shall repre. 
| sent to-mors® tu my father that you defer the execution of his business t:!! 
after-hours, @ order to suit your own whims and ¢ » wenience.’ 
| « You wi represent what you please. Sir,” answered Valentin. ** But one 
hovest man! word is as good as another's, and Monsieur Bernardin the over- 
| Seer has kn@n me too we from a boy upwards, as & truthteller and fair dealer, 
| not to credi my assurance that every minute of my morning s ume was spent i. 
my duty tomy empioyer. If | have pushed the boat over tola Tremblaye to 
deliver Movieur Mathurin bis meal this evening, instead of to-morrow morning, 
as I was discted, it is only because I desired to offer bim the bonsoir and wy 
| respects to he young ladies.” 
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“ Your reagecte and vour salutions are not wanted bere, my ne growled 
Mathyrin “If you bad brought me the couple of erowns I = had to score 
furnished to your family, 

up against your father for milk and meal f 
weep tas something more to the purpose.” And Mathorin, excited by the de- 


you would 


October 25, 





| tremble so, if you can help it. No harm can have befallen your son ; he bad no 
money in his pocket, either to lead him into intemperance or to tempt any evil- 





road—has lost the contract, perhaps, and is afraid to returs : but Monsieur has 


ift bi i i im ; before even- 
ous th the er who bad presumed tolift bis eyes | sent out in every direction to seek information respecting him ; and | 
ee dary oom eae pas le ietintion of bis better natere to | ing, I wager my life we know all about the matter, and that it will prove to be a 
s ’ ’ ° 


make a free gift to the needy family of the overflowings of his cruse of plenty. 
* Do not farcy | am come empty-handed,” said Valent, mildly, but eeres 
Up with conscious pride as he tendered the payment of the two crowns to 


thing of no manner of moment.” 


mure prosperous farmer ; and Manette’s heart beat, ill it was ready to burst her | fying the finding of the bedy of the unfortunate Valentin, suspended by his own | 
« , ; 


bosom, for joy that her lover was able to redeem himself from humiliation in his 


” layed thus long, Monsieur Mathurin, it is that | imprecations of the preceding night were now remembered and recorded. It | 
poerke ichaced i fe ba pe tamil y from the damps of the searon—Mon- | was recollected that he had declared himself weary of the world—that Pa his 
Conor Clirivault’s workmen having veglected to repair the roof of our hut, | despair he bad cursed his Maker as the origin of his woes. Nothing, alas ' could 
renee to his covenant. But remember that, although the cost of drugs and | be plainer. Valentin had blasphemed the Almighty, and straightway, like the 
eau may have kept us in your debt, it has not caused me to break my word. | recreant Apostle, gone and hanged himself! It was noticed with sympathy by 
I promised you payment at Midsummer, and Saturday next is the eve of St. | all, that throughout the investigation of the case, young Clérivault, who could 


” 


Join 





not but tax himself as the unintentional cause of the misfortune, was pale as 


+ Good, Valentin ; good,” replied Mathurin, jerking the money into his pocket, | death, and completely overpowered by his feelings. 


whieb he bad been betrayed. “ You are an 

eb ey Faas Views soma * pe pas Ih you in your ~— But your way is | he had so dearly loved—of those who so dearly loved him’ what the agony of | 
not mine and I do not intend to make itso. Heneceforward, I shall beg Monsieur Manette when she knew that he for whom she would have sacrificed all, had 
B d . to choose some other of bis mill-lads to do what business may chance incurred the guilt of the suicide? She did not hold him guilty, except, indeed, 
oor tween us; and charge my old friend Charlet to lay his injunctions on | in leaving her behind to struggle alone with the troubles of the world ; and as 
weunill ones to be gadding about upon idle errands of evenings, oF at least not | soon as the daylight dawned, on the day succeeding that when the body of Va- 


upon premises of mine.” 


’ J bh, Master Mathurin,” answered Valentin, involuntarily | Marechaussé of Corbeil in his father’s hovel, previously to interment, she set 
Pres aed ‘boone sion, ho stood overcome with grief and embarrass- | out alone for Charlet’s cottage, tu comfort the living, to mourn over the dead! 

h other, under the acacia frees ; “1am well aware to whom ole hu i 

pear for thie ain change of welcome ; and shail take an opportunity | green meadows on the borders of the Seine, like a thing abandoned to the mercy 

to thank the tale-Learer who, for some time past, has been base enough to play of nature—that miserable hut whose prop was now reft away—that refuge for 


the spy upon my actions ? 


« You lef” voeiferated Félix, on whom the accusing looks of Valentin were | wipe away their tears! Mathurin’s daughter lifted the latch as gently as though 


now directed. * You lie like a dog !——” 


+ Coward that you are, in daring to vse such words to me ”’ cried the young | and with the calmness of despair entered the house of mourning. 
lent blow vpon his own breast ; “when you know : 
pean teamed ne: Sandiagebest vba so long as the bread eaten by my family paralytic mother, hiding her face in the clothes, that she might not look upenthe 


is provided hy your father's wages.” 


“ be to thank for screening your insolence from | the children having been already carried out and sold by the poor ferryman, to 
~ tance er penis cet fi cb yen seem to be in | secure the means of a decent burial for his boy! And there the livid body of 
cond jay the hero, beware in fature how you assume the braggart.”’ . 
a emer Valentin!” exclaimed Joniah throwing herself before | different a purpose ; while his little brothers and sisters, deprived of their rest, 


chastisement,” said the contemptuous Félix. “And a 


But if Félix sorrowed for the departed, what was the affliction of her whom | 





lentin was discovered in the forest, and, after the usual forms, deposited by the 
It was a grievous sight,—that miserable hut standing alone in the midst of the 


those who had none left to succour them, none left to minister to their wants, or 
it were possible that any under Charlet’s roof could at such a season be sleeping ; 
And mournful, indeed, was the spectacle! . There, on the only pallet, lay the 


disfigured corpse of her first-born—the mattress affording the customary bed to 


Valentin lay stretched upon the very rushes Which his own hand had cut for so 


dreadful idea presented itself to Feli 
Appearances avouched the imputat 
disposed pérson to attack him. The lad has got into some fuolish scrape on the justice,—deceived his comrades, 
wife,—but they did not deceive me ; 
well-doing of Félix Clérivault that 
have I watched over his repentance 
wickedness, I should have learned 
Bot Bernardin was only half justified in his anticipations. Before evening, | —penitent,—wretched,—although thrice secure 
the public authorities were summoned, and a procés verbal was drawn up, speci- | miserable Félix! Driven from his home b 


handkerchief to a tree in the Forest of Sénart. He had destroyed himself. His | return to Corbeil 1” 
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x of making him pass fora self. 
:—appearances deceived th 
bis master, his father, his friends, oe * 


— 
Murderer 


s 
for it was not on Valentia’s life, ~ on the 


my happiness was pledged. And, h! 

¢, his despair! Had he triumphed Tyr 
to hate him: but to see him seif. Z 
from discovery ! 


y the clinging curse of 
henceforward to be attached to his birthplace—Oh! when will be 


Convicted 

Miserable, 
Miniscences 
he ventute to 


Meanwhile the tumults of revolutionary violence were raging - 
tion, at first universally reiterated in the little town, soon te paper ns 
by old Clérivault and Justine. The old man had already resigned the pre. — 
of the mill to Bernardin, the overseer; and the fine domain of St Ge 
Sua hw property by the emigration of the noble fa 
whom it was hereditary, the Chateau was readily appropriated b 
of the Miller of Corbeil. Thither, with a a Tousebola, fp ery 
there, uncared for and alone, falling gradually into a state of imbecility 
was 4 gratification to bim, when tottering round the lawns whose beauty he ede 
incapable of appreciating, to be accosted by the younger daughter of his ~~ 
bour Mathurin, with inquires whether tidings had reached him ay 


J : from bh 
how it fared with the armies of France. But the old man’s anower ees ot 


the same :—-‘* The armies of France were triumphant,—but no tidings from his 
son!” Great names were beginning to arise from obscurity in the annals of 

country,—Lannes, Victor, Bernadotte, Murat, Duroc, Berthier, Suchot — 
A great soldier had conquered to its banners the eagle-plu:aed ensign of sie = 
but no conjectare enabled Clérivault te discover under what designation ra, 
had either fallen on the field of honour, or was struggling onwards in the ¢ ~ 
of fame. It was rumoured in the town that once, ace 


. when a brigade, on it 
to join the army of the Sambre and Meuse, halted at Essonne, a capellee a 


was seen galloping back to the high road in the dusk of the evening from the 
portal of the church of St. Spire, where, in the érone des pauvres, adjoining the 
mausoleum of Couut Haymon, of Corbeil, a bank-bill of considerable — 
was found on the succeeding morning. But none could say that the stranger w 
Félix Clérivauit ; and if indeed he, the suns of Egypt and Italy had « ia 
strange defeature in his face.” , 
At length (it was at the triumphant epoch of the recognition of le s 

as first Emperor of France) the Miller of Corbeil, long sickly a "Fegan 
finally gathered to his rest; when a public advertisement havin 
circulated by the authorities of the department, and the sale 
subsequently announced,—the heir,—the long-absent 


e family with 





nd doting, was 
8 been legally 
of the propert 


young Clérivault, to intercept the spring which she perceived Valentin on the 
point of making upon his person, ‘‘ remember yoor poor mother—remember 
ick sisters.” 

as me go!" cried he, straggling with the silent embrace of Manette, 
which not even her father's presence sufficed to check when she saw her lover 
on the eve of rushing into violence—the inevitable source of ruin to himself and 
his family. “ Let me go;—let me not live to have it said of me, that I dared 
not defend myvelf against the insults of a villain!” Then dashing forwards, 
and again as suddenly checking himself, he burst into tears and covered his face 
with his hands, while he exclaimed, “ He is right I dare not strike him,— 
dare not lay my hand on the son of the Miller of Corteil! I was born too poor 
to indulge in the serse of justice and honour. The walls that shelter us are his 
father's walls, —the food we eat springs from him. ‘ather—mother—brothers— 
sisters, this is the hardest thing I have had to bear your sake!” 

« Never mind him, Valentin! be uf good cheer, dear, dear Valentin!” sobbed 
Manette; ber sensitive nature excited to the utmost pitch of violence by his dis- 
tresses. * Let him be as rich and aud-cious as he will, | hold him but a dastard 
and a beggar! From me he will obtain nothing, Valentin ;—nothing tut scorn 
and detestation. Poor as you are—so poor will I te! Despise you as they may 
—I honour you,—/ revere you,—I love you! My father may drive me forth,— 
my friends disown me; but they have urged me of into defiance by their mis- 
doings towards you. Valentin, dear Valentin, heat me,—bear your wife ; and 
leave this man to the rebukes of his own conscience,” 

Sad was the scene that ensued upon this open violation of parental authority. 
But Valentin had not the affliction of seeing the woman he loved savagely en- 
treated by her enraged father; for while Mathurin was engaged in driving back 
his daughter to the farm, and locking ber into her room, Félix and himself were 
entwined in a deadly struggle, —a struggle that left him fora few seconds breath- 
less and senseless on the turf; for the athletic Clérivyault was as much the su- 
perior of the ill-nourished, over-tasked Valentin, in personal strength, as in 
worldly endowments. Young Baptiéret, a hind employed upon the farm, at- 
tracted to the spot by the tumult of the scuffle, proceeded to raise him from the 





ground; while Félix hastily made off towards Corbeil. But when Valentin 
recovered the effect of his stunning fall sufficiently to comprehend what had 
passed, and to fee! that he had been engaged in an altercation with his master’s 
son, which would probably end in the ruin of his whole household, he wrung his 
hands for very bitterness. 

« Would that I were dead!” he ejaculated, as he took his way back to his 
father's ferry-boat. ‘ Mathurin has sworn to destow his daughter upon another. 
Monsieur Clérivault will eject my mother fom her habitation when he learns 
what has occurred. My intemperance wil seal the fate of my family, without 
obtaining me the hand of Manette.-—Would, would that I were dead! Better 
be in my grave than thus a burthen to myself and all the world.” 

Be of good cheer, Valentin!" cred the lad Baptiéret, who had followed, 
and wae aiding him to unmoor his boat. ‘* Ma’mselle Manette loves you in spite 
of them all, Ma’mselle Manette bas premised that she will one day be your 
wife!” 

«“ No t—no wife—no house—no hope—no rest! I was bom with the curse 
of God upon my soul!” uttered the ferryman’s son, looking upto the sky,— 
where the faint flashes of a summer's storm were already stteaming, as if in 
impious reproach to the Omnipotent who had created a wretchso miserable. ‘* I 
was born to eat the bread of toil and bitterness ; what mattets it that such an 
outeast should cease to live!” 

And it came to pass that every petulan: word uttered by Valentin to the farm- 
lad Baptiéret during that brief colloquy was eventually inscribed in the judicial 
archives of the country, with the view of throwing light uponthe incidents fol- 
lowing the quarrel of that fatal night !—Old Charlet’s son never again set foot 
upon the turf of La Tremblaye. 

Valentin was mistaken, however, in supposing that his dippute with Félix 
would insure his dismissal from the Mill of Corbeil. Either dd Clérivault saw 
no cause for displeasure in his conduct, or Félix had generouslf, or perhaps dis- 
creetly, forborne to prefer a complaint against him: when, at the ringing of the 
work-bell the following morning, he presented himself as usualjamong the men, 
not a word of remark was made on the subject by Bernardin, the overseer. Va- 
lentin had been cutting rushes on the river by earliest daylight, fh order to repair, 
to the best of his own abilities, the dilapidated roof of the hotel, from whence 
he eo much dreaded to witness the ejection of his family ; and) heart-sick with 
labour and fasting, he was scarcely able to support the stra of his feelings 
on ascertaining that his rashness had not been the means of imipediate injury to 
his sick and feeble mother. In the course of the day he had @ll stronger evi- 
dence that no displeasure existed against him in the mind of the Clerivaults ; 
for, atrustworthy messenger being needed to carry over to La Brie the copy of 
a contract of sale, for signature, to one of the most extensive torn-growers of 
the district, Valentin was chosen for the office, the usual factorbeing absent on 
pressing business at the market of Mélun. Having received hifinstructions, he 
accordingly departed ; and, as it was held impossible for him to @turn to Corbeil 
till a late hour at night, it was settled that he should tender aj account of his 
commission to Monsieur Bernardin the following morning, whemhe was to be at 
the mill half an hour previous to bis usual time. 

At that osual time, however, the work-bell rang, but no Vaéntin made his 
appearance ; and the young men in Clérivault’s employmentibegan to juke 
among themselves, swearing that the sober Valentin must hav@been guilty of 
some excess, and detained on the road. Ata late hour, Berna@din despatched 
one of the boys to Charlet's cottage to make inquiries, but still nf Valentin had 
been heard of ; and the old ferryman, uneasy in his turn, began 
sort of horse his son was mounted for his expedition! ‘' A val 
vourite with the master and Monsieur Félix,” was the reply jbut it was the 
temper of the beast alone, and not its value, that interested C The poor 
old man, however, had soon ample opportunity of judging for hidbelf ; for, hav- 
ing returned to the mill with Bernardin’s messenger, he found a frowd of work- 
men and all the idlers of the town assembled round the door of @e halle adjoin- 
ing Clérivault’s mill, with the horse on which Valentin had set off the preceding 
day standing saddled and bridled in the midst of them. 

“ He is arrived, then!” hastily inquired Charlet of one of Cérivault’s men, 
who was lounging on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“No, there are no tidings of Valentin,” replied the fellow rarelessly, not 
noticing whom he addressed. “The horse has been brought baad by a country- 
man, who found him ranging loose this morning in the forest # Sénart, and 
having rode him as far as Essonne to make inquiries, found the bé@st recognized 
easily enough as the favourite bay of the Miller of Corbeil. 

“ But Valentin!” ejaculated the old man, striking his hands gether, impa- 
tient that any one should talk of a horse, when he was asking of his son— 
“ What can have become of Valentin!” and already from al! of the crowd 
the same question was arising—“ What can have become of Valintin!” 

“ You had better go home, Charlet,” said Bernardin, when thé same inquiry 
had heen fruitlessly reiterated for two hours jorger; “I will serd word to you 
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and terrified, and hungry, were huddled togéther ina corner, staring with wonder 
at all that was passing. Charlet, usually so reckless amid his wants and mis- 
fortunes, sat with his head drooping on his breast, and scarcely raised his eyes 
on Manette’s entrance ; nor was it till she went close up to him, and kneeled 
at his feet, and called him “ father,” and reviled herself as the cause of the 
mischief which had happened, that the unhappy man seemed moved to con- 
sciousness. 

‘* Had he lived, I should have been your daughter,” said Manette, hiding her 
weeping face upon his knees, “ and then, all I had would have been yours. Ac- 
cept it now, Charlet, for his sake,’ she continued, placing in his hand a small 
bag containing the amount of hers and Justine’s earnings. ‘‘ Accept it now, 
when it can be useful: for to me, worldly goods are henceforward vain.’’ And 
she wept long and bitterly, while the little children, who had been taught by Va- 
lentin to love her, crept forward and clung to her gown, and whispered to her to 
be comforted, for that their brother was surely with God! 

“Yes, he is with God!” said the broken-hearted old man, in a hoarse voice. 
“He whose loss renders these little ones worse than fatherless, and gives so bit- 
ter a pang to the poor grey-headed parents to whom he never, never gave pain 
before, must be with God. My boy may appear at the tribunal of Grace with 
the stain of self-murderon his soul. He, who never injured mortal man, may 
have been moved to lift his hand against his own precious life. But Heaven 
judges us not as we judge each other; Heaven witnessed the cares, the trials, 
the struggles of my blessed Valentin, and noted the maddening brain, the break- 
ing heart of the proud pauper—the tender son—the good brother—the good 
Christian ; and Heaven will forgive him!” 

“Why, why did he forsake us?” ejaculated Mathurin’s daughter, rising ftom 
her knees and tottering towards the body. ‘Ob, Valentin! Valentin! why did 
you forsake me?” and lifting up the cloth with which the pious care of the 
father had covered the face of the dead, she imprinted a fervent kiss upen the 
blue lips of him who should have been her husband, unterrified by the starting 
eyes—the distended nostrils—and all the ghastly evidence of his m. le of death. 

At that moment her father and sister, having missed her from the farm, and 
readily conjecturing her route, entered the cottage in search of Manette; but 
Mathurin’s displeasure against the deceased was over now, and instead of ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction at his daughter’s proceedings, he not only advanced 
with tearful eyes to sprinkle holy water on the body uf her ill-starred lover, 
bot asked permission of Charlet to follow it to the grave. The worthy 
Bernardin had already expressed his intention to be present at the burial cere- 
mony ; and when the remains of the ‘“‘ warm and true” Valentin were depo- 
sited in the pauper’s trench of the churchyard of St. Germain, they were tran- 
sported thither on the shoulders of his comrades, and followed by so vast a con- 
course of his fellow-workmen and friends, that the incense of their affliction 
was as that of a burnt-offering, calculated to propitiate the mercy of God 
towards the suicide. 

It is probable that a catastrophe so lamentable would have produced a greater 
sensation and elicited a closer scrutiny in a little town so uneventful in its 
history as Corbeil, but that the still fiercer disasters of the French Revolution 
had already begun in the capital ; and even the tongue of Mademoiselle Benoite 
found a nobler topic in the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette of France than in 
those of the Roses of Corbeil. There was no time for sympathy in the sorrows 
of individuals ! 

Clérivault, perplexed by apprehensions lest the vast granaries of his halle 
should attract the rapacity of the populace, whose excesses were now every 
hour on the increase, gratified without hesitation—almost mechanically—the 
request of his son that he would assign the gratuitous use of one of his whole- 
some cottages to Charlet's afflicted family ; nor was it needful for Felix to 
covenant in return that he would seek no further intercourse with the beaoty of 
La Tremblaye ; the old man having already ascertained, that from the period of 
Valentin’s untimely end, his rival had made a sacrifice of the ill-omened con- 
nerion. Even Mademoiselle Benoite was ready to ayow that Monsieur Felix 
had altogether renounced his intention of a marriage with Manette. 

Meanwhile, not only Mademoiselle Benoite, but every gossip of the united 
community, was secretly marvelling over the extraordinary change that had 
taken place in the deportment of young Clérivault; and one and all inferred, 
from the haggard aspect of his face, and the gradual emaciation of his person, 
that his attachment to Mathurin’s daughter had been deeper-seated than they 
had imagined possible. The sacrifice of his passion was evidently preying upon 
his constitution; he grew languid—tremulous—his strength was failing—his 
temper softened—his audacious deportment had given place to mild depression ; 
instead of sharing the political enthusiasm of the tiers état of which he formed 
a part—instead of exulting in the degradation of an order which he had been 
accustomed to revile as his natural enemy—Félix appeared to regard with 
utter indifference the alarms of his father and the triumphs of the republican 
party. 

The young man was not, however, altogether so careless as he appeared. 
Félix nourished in bis heart an important project. Although he had done his 
part towards the resistance of the foreign ailiance created for the suppression 
of civil and religious liberty in France, by supplying an active substitute to the 
conscription, he now determined to devote his personal services to his country ; 
and, fully aware of the opposition he was likely to experience from a parent 
who reverenced him as his heir fully as much as he loved him asa son, de- 
parted in secret from Corbeil to volunteer in the ranks of the republican army. 

“Resolved to accomplish my part as a citizen, by defending the rights of the 
nation against the insults of the minions of Pitt and Coburg,” said the letter 
which he subsequently addressed to his father in explanation of his intentions, 
“ T have spared you the pain of opposing my immoveable resolve ; and to evade 
your pursuit, my dear father, have entered the army of the republic under an 
assumed name ; nor, till I have proved myself worthy to be classed among the 
most faithful of her sons, shall I revisit Corbeil. My last entreaty is that you 
give all your confidence to Bernardin, your true and diligent servant; and that 
you do not neglect the destitute family of Charlet the Ferryman.” 

“IT knew it would be thus,” murmured the gentle Justine, as she sauntered 
along the river-walk of her father’s garden looking towards the mill of Corbeil, 
when intelligence of young Clerivault’s departure transpired in the town “I 
was sure he could not remain here, haunting the same spots and communicating 
with the same associates as before. He is right to fly. Félix has nothing more 
to do at Corbeil ; his penance must be accomplished elsewhere. Miserable, 


flight ;—what griefs, what terrors have been undermining his health! Yet 
Manette, who so dearly loved Valentin, has seen and suspected nothing of all 


the shore on Charlet’s hovel' The Forest of Senart,—the Forest of Senart! 











miserable Félix! What thoughts, what recollections accompany him in his | rate, on pretence of holding the stakes, and then say, “I'll lay you 4 tester, DOW, 


» the half-forgotten Félix, 
generals whose 
orbeil, and their 
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was seen entering 
presence of one of 


—appeared on the spot in the person of one of those eminent 
names had long been rife in the mouths of the inhabitants of C 
destinies commended to heaven by the prayers of their fellow-c 
when, shortly afterwards, the equipage of General Le 
the iron gates of the park of St. Germain, the notion of the 
the heroes of Marengo, of the Pyramids, of Austerlitz, seemed to have super- 
seded all recollection of Félix Ciérivault. The villagers gazed on the noble 
person of the handsome, grave, middle-aged soldier, whose head was more than 
slightly silvered by the toils of war, and saw no trace of the petulent youth they 
had been accustomed to watch, eighteen years before, crossing the river to La 
Tremblaye to laugh and jest with the Roses of Corbeil. 
To fis eyes, meanwhile, the season and the scene were much as when he 
quitted them. He had become a hero,—a statesman ;—Europe was familiar 
with his name, and his voice had obtained weight in the councils of France, 
His port was now erect and stately,—his step firm and measured,—his voice 
stern and commanding ; he had learned to control the desires and Passions of 
others,—he had learned to control his own. Nothing in him but was altered. 
But there rolled the same blue Seine,—there smiled the same vineyards,—there 
stood the Mill of Corbeil,—there rose the woods of St. Germain,—there the 
chimneys of the farm of La Tremblaye,—there, far below in the meadows, 
crumbled the ruins of a hovel, the hut of the ferryman,—and there,—shere, in 
the distant horizon, gloomed the Forest of Sénart. And, !o! unsilenceably re- 
sounded in his ears the mandate, “ Thou shalt do no murder !”” 

It was some comfort to him to learn that Mathurin was no more, and the family 
of Charlet the ferryman dispersed and forgotten. ‘ And the Roses of Corbeil !” 
inquired General Le ——, in a low voice, as, accompanied by the gamekeeper 
of St. Germain, on the evening of his arrival, he pursued his way along the 
terrace, gazing through the grey evening light upon the open country. 

‘“* Mathurin’s elder daughter, mon Général, she who married the young farmer 

named Baptiéret, is the mother of ten fine children, and still living at the Trem- 
blaye,” said the garde-de-chasse. ‘* Her sister, Justine, poor soul! has become 
a Sister of Charity.” 
Hastily proceeding in their walk, the opening of the upper avenue of the 
chateau towards the vineyards brought them in sight of a fine, comely-looking 
countrywoman driving two cows, and accompanied by a lout of a farming-boy 
and two healthy little girls, with untrimmed heads and dirty faces. 

‘** Tiens, voila justement Ma’ame Baptiéret et ses enfans!” continued the 
gamekeeper. ‘*Ma’ame Baptiéret! Hola, Ma'ame Baptiéret! voici Monsieur 
le Général, qui s’informe de vous et de votre famille ! ” 

And General Le found himself perforce required to stand and receive 
the awkward courtesies of the great fat countrywoman before him, and listen 
to her history of her father’s dying of an asthma, and her own happy match 
with Baptiéret, the cowboy! ‘Brave garcgon si jamais y en fit, et bien-aimé 
de ce pauvre Valentin. Monsieur le Général se rappelle, sans doute, ce pauvre 
Valentin?” 

Alas! what else but the remembrance of Valentin had kept him so long an 
alien from his father’s hearth,—so long an exile from home? And it was for 
the woman before him that he had borne so much,—incurred so much,—sinned 
80 greatly, so irreparably! Poor feeble human nature! Poor murdered Valentin! 

But the trial thus voluntarily encountered proved too much for Félix; and, 
after remaining a few hours longer at St. Germain, General Le —— quitted for 
the last time a spot abounding in soul-harrowing reminiscences—reminiscences 
rendering vain his toils of honour, his career of glory. 

For the brief remainder cf his life, the fine mansion of St. Germain remained 
uninhabited. But the grave of General Le is now at Ehrenbreitstein, his 
monument ir the Panthéon, and his property, having been bequeathed to the 
foundation of a military hospital, otherwise invested. Strangers abide at the 
chateau,—a company of speculators have assumed the direction of the Mill of 
Corbeii ;—and nothing remains to commemorate the past, but the clear fountains 
of La Tremblaye, and a deserted grave in the churchyard of the village of St. 
Germain,—a grave whose accusing voice will be heard by the guilty soul even 
through the fearful stillness of eternity ! C. F. G. 

{Ep.—It may be necessary to state that the foregoing tale bears no reference 
to the respectable family by whom the fine mills of Corbeil were established, 
and who are now proprietors of the domain of St. Germain.) 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 


An Atiecory.—Caap. IX. 


How Manley threw up his place, and told Allsop a mouthful of his mind, when he 
tried to juggle Martin’s brother with the Pea and Thimble. 

But is time to tell ye something now of Allsop’stricks. Every body had 
thought him, as he was, a perilous fool a}! along, but at first folk gave bim the 
credit for being an honest ass, who never saw his way till he ran his bead against 
the post. ‘*No-great headpiece,” they would say, “Master Allsop, but #0 
honest fellow enough, as times go.”” And so, for atime, if Master Allsop had 
chosen to say the moon was made of green cheese, he would have found some 
that were ready to swear it upon his word. But the truth was,a mere shuf- 
fling knave was rarely to be met with, particularly since he began to consort with 
that Papist fellow Dan, of whom ye have heard something before, and will bear 
more hereafter, who taught him the doctrine of mental reservation, with other 
jesuitical tricks. From that time it was impossible to trust a word he said, or 
almost to get a plain answer to a question. If you asked him what he 
to do about the sash windows, he would say with a grave look, Toat shall od] 
God pleases: If you thought you had him fast by asking him, what s o'clock ' 
he would answer it depended upon circumstances: If he learned that any thing 
was brewing, he would send for you to his room, treat you toa glass of the best, 
tell you a thousand plans he had for putting John’s matters in better order; 
just beg you to give him a little time to setall right. ‘Then, when he bad ~ 
his end, he would rise up in the servants’ hall, and swear he had forgotteo Ad 
thing about it, or try to cram down your throat thatyou most have _— 
liquor at the time, and had misunderstood him. The truth was, he took 
not to be understood, for he would talk such a roundabout incomp a 
jargon, that he had always some back-door to shuffle out by, when taken to 
for what he had said. 

Then another famous trick in which he excelled, was in handling the pe* and 
thimble. He would decoy you into his room, Buckram acting 4 his ¢ 











you don’t tell under which thimble the pea is ;” and if you were rash e . oe 
take the bet, so cleverly did he shift and mancuvre, that, watch him 4 


0 
this ;—while I, I so long, so hopelessly devoted to Félix, discerned his con- | would, for the soul of you, you never could get sight of the pea, or eh 
science-struck affliction from the first moment I saw him gazing yonder from | your money again. Bat with all his twisting, and turnings, and sleig 


ve 
his tricks began to be pretty well smoked among the servants, till at last they 8 


Oh! that I could free myself from the imagination of that scene,—that fatal, | him the nick-name of Honest Allsop, because they all knew him to be a 
fatal night! No sooner am | left alone than involuntarily the whole black busi- | unparalleled knave. 
ness rises before me. I fancy their encounter —I seem to hear their quarrel,— 


eert- 
Indeed, he began to be so notorious for his double-dealing, that the under 











. 7 } know 
the firet news that reaches us. ‘Take another glass of wine, mim, and do not ; [seem to see the stroggle in which Valentin must have fallen a victim, ere the | Yants, though not over nice of late, could not help occasionally letting bum 
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ose mind a little, especially after the turn-op with Tipperary Dick, whom he | may mske a present of the balance to John ; or what say ye to settling the mat- 


Che Albion. 






ried to kick when down, but who got up again, and made Allsop go on his mar- | ter beween him and O'Plannigan at once, by a game at Thimblerigg! If 
pones before all the servants. But Allsop hit on an exquisite device for | Martin guess wrung, then Martin loses ; if Martin guess right, thea O' Flannigan 


capil the fellows quiet, at John's expense, without which, indeed, he could 
pot have kept the lead of the tabie in the hall for a fortnight. Whenever any 


wins.” So be was beginning to pull the thimbies out of bis waistcoat pocket, 
for be bad always a supply about him, and to call for Buckram, as usual, to hold 


some plaguy alteration about the house, or reminded him of some | the stakes, when Manley, who could stand this no longer cried out, “ Blood and 


od promise which he was not inclined to perform, his way of stopping their | 
was this:—He would order an enquiry into something else, and send | 


wounds, but this is really too mach! Ye haven't the courage to rob the poor 
man outright, but ye would cheat him behind his back. Ye pitiful, sneaking, 


or six of the fellows who grumbled loudest, into a room by themselves, with | petty-larceny thimbleriggers as ye are—chopping here, changing there,—but 


ty of the best from John’s larder and cellar, telling them they need be in no 
perry, bat enjoy themselves, and make up their report on the subject at their 
jeisure. ‘Thus, in one room, you would find half adozen fellows nodding over 
as many pots of porter, who would tell you they were overwhelmed with the 
of making out a list of the candle-ends used in the house, and separating 
the wax lights from the tallow. In another, you would drop in upon the like 
pumber, as merry as crickets, at Beggar my Neighbour, but all the while pre- 
tending to be very busy making up a return of John's dirty linen, distinguishing 
the shirts which had been worn one day from those which had been worn two, 
and so forth. There was one party set to gossip over John’s workhouse ; and 
another, his Justice of Peace Court. Nay, Allsop went the length of sending 
a pack of his hungry hangers-on on a roving commission all.over the county, 
telling them to knock at every man's door with his compliments, and ask for a 
jook of his title-deeds, which some were fuolish enough to shew them, though 
others more wisely slapped the door in the vagraut's faces. And when all this 
would not do to quiet them, he would think nothing of appointing another set of 
fellows to watch the first; the former to do nothing, to wit, and the latter to 
lp them. 
a will ask how he contrived to make John swallow all this, and trely I can 
hardly help laughing to think of it, though "twas no laughing matter to poor 
vire. If John, as he sometimes did, began to grumble and hesitate a little 
when Allsop told him to put his name to any paper he brought with him, “0, 
very well, Master Bull,” he would say, * ‘tis no matter—i'ii ieave it with you 
for a moment just to look it over and think about it.” So knowing, that of all 
things in the world, John hated quack medicines, down he would run to Buck- 
ram's room, whv constantly kept a large store of them, which he distributed 
gratis—take out some half-a-dozen boxes and phials, and brandishing a syringe, 
and accompanied by Buckram, who had a monstrous fancy for seeing a man 
take physic, step up stairs with them to John’s room. There he would spread 
them before him on the iable, duly ticketed and labelled, in this fashion : * Cart- 
wright’s Annual Pills—none are genuine,” &c.; ‘Dan's Poor Irishman’s 
Friend—one dose is enough ;” ** Hum’s Universal Mixture—when taken to be 
well shaken ;” “*Groat’s Essence of Black Balls—N.B. Poison ;” and so forth, 
till he had covered the table with bottles of all kinds, round, square, long-neck- 
ed, wry-necked, black, blue, green, and grey. And though both Allsop and 
Backram knew that poor John’s constitution had been almost shaken to pieces 
by the infernal dose of Russell’s purge, which they had administered to him 
about two years before, they had the cruelty to practise upon his nerves still 
farther, telling him that there were still many pestilent humours !urking about 
his vitals, and that if he did not give way in the proper quarter, and follow any 
regimen they prescribed, he must toss off one or more of these incomparable 
medicines immediately. Whereupon John, whose face generally grew as white 
as a sheet whenever he saw any of these detestable phials put upon the table, 
and who would as soon have swallowed Satan bodily, as put one of the nauseous 
draughts to his lips, would resign himself to his fate with a sigh, and put his 
name to the paper which Allsop held out for him, be it bill, bond, receipt, mitti- 
mos, or what it might. 

By all this trackling and treating, Allsop contrived to get on pretty well with 
the under servants; for, though they laughed in his face now, whenever he 
talked of his conscience, he had the loaves and fishes at his disposal, and that 
was enough. If he ever spoke of giving up his place, which he sometimes did, 
when he wanted to carry a point, they would get up a round-robin immediately, 
imploring him to stay, and begging Squire Bull not to part with him on any ac- 
count, for that he never would meet with such another servant again. And 
then Allsop would pretend to blubber a little, and say he could not find it in his 
heart to part from them. But the more honest among them, and even some of 
his own fellows, who now saw through his roguery, were determined they would 
no longer sit at the same table with him. And so they only waited for a fair 
wind to enable them to part company. 

They had not long to wait for this, as ye may believe. Ever since Dan, with 
his crew, had got into the house, their whole thought had been how best to get 
hold of Martin’s brother Patrick's living; and though the drubbing which Gray 
had administered to them, and the watch he kept up on the other side of the 
pond, had cooled their courage for a time. they were too knowing to lose sight 
of their aim. By hook or by crook, they were resolved the thing should be 
done. Dan, who was as wily as the devil, knew how to make himself useful to 
Allsup at times, and at others would browbeat and bamboozle him so thoroughly, 
and at last got so completely the upper hand of him, that he scarcely dared, for 
the soul of him, refuse any thing that Dan ventured to ask. For instance, Dan 
had the modesty to propose, that John should put the estate on the other side 
of the water under a separate steward—meaning himself; and although every- 
body laughed at the proposal as a bad joke, Allsop allowed him to talk about it 
fora whole week in the servants’ hall, stopping all the other business about the 
house. Then although, for the sake of appearances, he would sometimes pre- 
tend, before the servants, to give him a slap in passing, when he said any thing 
grossly impertinent, (which he did every day, taking care, at the same time, to 
tell the servants he had sworn upon the Holy Poker never to fight,) he took 
special care to lay it on as gently as if he had been flogging himself for a penance ; 
—you would often meet them of an evening whispering and colleaguing together 
in a dark corner: and somehow or other it was always observed, nothing could 
take place in John’s private room, but Dan was always the first to get hold of it, 
and send a copy of the news to the country newspaper. 

Allthis the better part of the servants were much scandalized at, particularly 
Mauley, who had hated Dau and his Irish crew from the first, and, indeed seldom 
lost an opportunity of letting him know it. When Dan began with his rigma- 
role speeches, Manley would sit down opposite to him, throw his legs on the 
table, and treat him to a full front view of his posteriuors; and once, when Dan 
let out a little of his mind, as to cheating John's creditors,—which he said 
he thought would serve them right, for having fattened upon the Squire so long, 
—Manley got up and gave him such a drubbing, that although as they say, he 
had been three times dipped in the Shannon, and had had his forehead rubbed 
with a brass candlestick to boot, he was so thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
that he sneaked away, and was not seen again about the hall for some days. 

At last, seeing that the affair as to Patrick's tithes was not going on quite so 
fast as he expected, Dan made his appearance one morning in Allsop’s room, 
as he was shaving; and says he. “* Look ye, Master Allsop, "twasn’t for no- 
thing I can tell you, that I, and Tipperary, and the rest uf us, lent a hand to 
help you in, and unless you set about this business of Patrick’s in good earnest, 
and that speedily too, perhaps we may lend a hand to help you out again.” All- 
sop io his usual way, tried to put him off, by telling him he should have 
Patience ; that Patrick was an elderly gentleman now, and would die some of 
these days, and then every thing might be managed smoothly. But Dan, who 
knew his man, was not to be fobbed in that way; he told him with a sneer, that 
it was not Patrick’s dying that he wanted, but his living, and that the living be 
would have, and that incontinently. “‘ Well then,” said Allsop, “if it must 
be so, you know | can’t just do the thing openly, for Patrick has many friends 
in the house, who would not like to see him robbed in broad daylight; but let 
0s Once get our hand to his pocket, and it shall go hard but we'll get to the 
bottom of it by degrees, so we'll begin with an enquiry into his cash-account, 
8° as to shew them what a mint of money he makes. I'll take care there 
sha'n’t be too many of Martin's friends in the list, and if we can once get mat- 
ters that length, it is but a legerdemain trick or two, and we'll make Patrick and 

n change places, in the placking of a pigeon.” 

Dan would rather have done the thing openly, but knowing that Allsop could 

do nothing except in a sneaking underhand way, and guessing that if the matter 


came tothe ears of Manley, and the more honest of Allsop’s fellows, there | 


woald be a blow-up, he agreed to the plan. So next day he gets a fellow to 
stand up at commons in the hall, and began to abuse poor Patrick as an indolent 
Purse-proud parson, and to propose that Patrick should be put on short allow- 
ance forthwith, and his surplus rents given to Father O'Flannigan for the benefit 
of his Papist congregation. Then up gets Allsop with a grave face, and says 
he, “It seems to me, my masters, "twould be hard on Martin’s brother to be so 
"arp on him. Mayhap after all, he mayn't have more than a decent livelihood, 
Poor ian, so let's deal gently with him; let's have an enquiry into his ways 








always the man's done, and money's gone inthe end. I have done with you. 
Mind your puckets, gentlemen,” cried he to the servants, buttoning up his own, 
and crossing to the side of the table where Bobby sat, who sbook bim heartily 
by the hand, and wished him joy of a good riddance. ** Aud now,” added he, 
“that [ can uyburden my conscience, may I be crucified if I ever dealt with 
such a dishonest, shuffling, good-for-nothing crew, in my life. Gray's an old 
noodle; Buckram a double-distilled knave ; Allsop half knave and half foo! ; 
Johnny is a mixture of knave, fool, and noodle, all in one. I may well cry 
peccam to think I ever sat at the same table with such like, or winked at your 
rogueries so long. So now, thank heaven, I leave ye, and my hearty curse go 
alongwith you. Amen.”—{ To be Continued] 
—>—. 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

“About twelve at night I awoke. The moon was shining clear and bright 
overhead, and sparkling in the clustered dewdrops that hung thickly on the 
laurel-like bushes around us, and dropped from the overhanging trees in showers 
of diamonds, at every swell of the passing nightwind. 

“The buzz and murmur, indescribable to one who has never heard it, of the 
myriads of living things, crickets, and lizards, and insects, and nightflies, of 
innumerable varieties, blended with the moaning of the river, as it rushed in 
ihe distance , while the loud croak of the tree-toad, and the whistle of a large 
lizad, would for a moment gush out from the lulling monotony, clear and dis- 
tinct, like a louder night-ery above the declining hum of a distant city. 

“There was something touchingly melancholy in the aspect of nature, and as 
I gazed on the ferocious brigands that lay around me, the mild light floating over 
thei brawny and half-naked figures, and glancing on their knives and arms, and 
perceived that they all slept, gently, as so many inoffensive and innocent children, 
could I forget they were men like myself? 

“But there was one who did not sleep—it was the Englishman who had taken 
me under his protection. He was sitting about three fathoms apart from the 
men, under the shadow of a wild tamarind-tree, whose small elegant leaves, 
shaped like those of the sensitive plant, were not sufficient to prevent the moon- 
light struggling through them, and falling in flickering beams on his face, which 
I could notice he turned upwards towards heaven. His lips moved, and he 
withdrew one of his hands on which he had leant, as he sat on the ground, and 
clasjed both on his bosom; and several bright drops chased each other across 
his fice, but whether they were dew-spangles, that the breeze had shaken from 
the tree above, or tears of repentance for a mispent life, can only now be known 
to that Almighty Being, who searcheth the heart. Hush! he hasknelt. Is he 
prayng! For a minute his attitude was one of deep devotion : his hands were 
clasjed under his chin, and his head was bent towards the ground. Presently 
he casped both hands on the crown of his head, and bent forward as if there had 
been a weight crushing his temples to the earth. I could see his chest heave, 
and beard him sob audibly ; and two of my senses must have deceived me, or I now 
heard several large tears drop with a tiny tap, tap, amongst the withered leaves, 
and sparkle as they fell in the pure moonlight. Anon a wreath of white mist 
floated up from the river, and obscured the moon. ‘The noxious exhalation was 
like to suffocate us, as it gradually settled down so thick, that every thing 
seemed magnified and dim as when seen through a winters fog in England.— 
*‘ Ay’ said he bitterly, as he raised his head and dropped his hands by his side, 
‘ wehave had none of the fen-damp the whole night until this moment; but 
what other answer to my prayers ceuld J look for?’ 

‘One of the men here awoke. He started like a guilty thing, and drawing 
his large cloak over his shoulders, he cast a rapid and suspicious glance around 
him, and lay down once more—whether to sleep or not, I cannot tell. 

“The day broke, the sea-breeze set in, the sun shone cheerily, even on that 
dreawy river's bank, and rolled off the heavy fog-bank that had overlaid us like a 
dam» cold shroud in the night, and all was bustle again. 

“Another slaver came down the river this forenoon. Her water-casks were 
instently had on deck, and bunged tightly, and at low water stowed away in the 
straided polacre’s hold, and secured just under the beams, along with the whole 
of her own, similarly prepared ; so that when the next tide made, and flowed 
into her, she floated, and was towed by the boats of both vessel into one of the 
numberless muddy creeks, that opened like so many dirty lanes from the river 
on each side ; at the ebb, she was hove down by the stems of two large trees, 
and careened. It was found that the shot fired into the hold, which had sunk 
her, bad only damaged two planks of the larboard streak. These were soon 
removed, and substantially replaced ; and within a week she was again at anchor 
in the river, with wood, water, and provisions on board, and all ready to receive 
her cargo of slaves. 

“The Englishman, during the whole of this period, was the prime mover..— 
His energy and skill astonished me; and I was often surprised how the 
Spaniards submitted to his reckless, nay, savage way of knocking them about, but 
aiook was always sufficient to check their grumblings. At length every thing 
was ready for a start—the slaves taken on board, and secured—and both vessels, 
the brig that had assisted us, and the polacre, dropped down to within two miles 
of the bar, ready for sea. 

“T confess I did not perceive so much suffering among the poor kidnapped 
savages as | expected. . Few of them seemed to regret leaving Africa ; in fact, 
the bitterness of parting from home and friends was over with most of them, as 
none were natives of the coast; and as they had heen badly lodged, and worse 
fed, on shore, with the agreeable variety of being decimated every now and 
then as a sacrifice to the Fetish, the comparative improvement of their condi- 
tion on board—so far as the supply of their animal wants, and a sound sleep, 
went, even although the last was taken in a crowded hold, savouring of avy 
thing but otto of roses—seemed to render them more joyous than I had seen 
them while cooped up in the depéts on the river's banks. It is true, that in 
consequence of our attack, the cargo was by no means so large us it would 
otherwise have been, so the poor creatures had more room. 

‘* We sailed, and kept well away to the southward, for two reasons; first, to 
stear clear of you, and, secondly, to fall in with the breeze, which is stronger in 
this season of the year in that direction than more northerly. In both objects 
we succeeded, for we arrived here a week before you, and must therefore have 
escaped the calms and light winds that baffled you. 

*« We fell in with several vessels in our voyage, all of which we outsailed but 
one. It was an English eighteen-gun brig, that beat us fairly going free, and 
kept way so well with us ona wind, that the captain beat to quarters, piped the 
hammocks up, triced up the boarding nettings, and saw al! clear for action. He 
had continued very kind to me throughout the voyage, giving me a cot in his 
own cabin, but he was notwithstanding, morose and melancholy, seldom mizing 
much even with his own officers ; on the oceasion of our being chased, however, 
his eye lightened, his brow smoothed and expanded, and his whole features ex- 
pressed a joy, mixed with the sternest determination, that I had never seen 
them wear before. And this increased as our chance of success diminished ; 
for when he finally saw that the sloop was forereachinug on us, and most proba- 
bly would weather us next tack, he became absolutely frantic with delight, and 
walked rapidly about the deck, laughing and rubbing his hands, to the unutter- 
able surprise of the trembling crew, who were grouped at quarters, staring one 
moment in fear and dread at the enemy, who was jamming them in the wind, and 
the next at their extraordinary captain. 

“* What can he mean’ said they‘ he will be hanged if we are taken—he 
runs more risk than we do—what cause of joy can he have'’ No one could 
answer the question. 

“The Englishman had trained, as carefully and fully as time would admit 
during the voyage, about fifty Corromantee negroes, the bravest race of all Cen- 
tral Africa, to the guns, and he now suddenly desired them to be piped on deck, 
and sent to quarters. Jose Ribas, the superseded mate of the polacre, demurred 
to this, and the murmurs amongst the crew increased. ‘ Why bring the negroes 
on deck, captain ’’ said he—* our game is to confine our endeavours to trying to 
escape, and not to fight; you must be aware that we have no chance with that 
English sloop of war down to leeward there.’ 

“The man he spoke to at this turned round on him with the most withering 


and means first, then we shall see better how the land lies. And talking of| and hellish expression of countenance that I ever beheld. ‘I did not ask ta 
that, [ may as well mention, that I have advised John already to send down | command this polacre—you know I did not—but now since I have taken that 


he 


Some half dozen friends of mine across the pond for that purpose—by the by, | unsought task upon me, it is not in a moment like the present that [ will resign 
te’s the list ;” and so, after fambling a while in his breeches pocket, he pulled | it ; so forward to your station, Jose Ribas,’ be sung out loud and savagely, as he 
Out a paper with the names. They were such as ye may suppose ; not aclergy- 


drew a pistol from his belt, and cocked it, ‘or, by the God that made me, I wil! 


man or a friend of Martin's or Patrick’s in the whole gang, bot as thorough-| send this bullet through your cowardly heart.’ 


So1ng a set of desperadoes as you would meet with at Donnybrook fair. At 


“The man siunk away forward, holding up the palm of his hand to the side of | 





amongst the contraband slavers ; but she was pierced for twenty. Bown vessels 
were on the starboard tack, so it was the larboard guns that ia the present in- 
stance were cast loose. After the captain had carefully taken the bearings of 
the brig, by a compass that be had placed on the capstan, he made one or two 
qvick turns fore and afton the quarter-deck, with his hands behind bis back, 
and his eyes fixed on the deck, as if he were finally making up his mind what 
course to pursue. 

“* The brig has hoisted an English ensign and pennant, sir,’ said one of the 
crew. He took no notice Of the man, who immediately slunk away to bis gun 
again 

“* Are the guns double-shated '* at length said he, without discontinuing his 
walk, or raising his bead. 

“* No," said Jose Ribas. 

“* Then double-shot them instantly.’ It wasdone. ‘ Now, get the two long 
guns aft, and train them through the stern chase ports, and get two of the lar- 
board guns to windward.’ This command was equally promptly vbeyed, although 
the broadside next the enemy was thus disarmed of three guns, to the surprise 
and great dismay of the Spaniards, who did not seem to know what to make of 
his tactics, and, privateer fashion, began again to grambie in their gizzards — 
‘Silence, men, secure the guns to leeward there, and over to the starboard 
guns, do you hear—quick.’ In an instant, the grumbling ceased, and the 
command was obeyed. * Boatswain, call away the sail trunmers, and see all 
clear to let go every thing by the ran, when I give the word to shorten sail.’ 

* By this time a squall was roughening the sea to windward, and presently 
white crests began to break amidst the dark water. He jumped on one of the 
guns, and took a long steady look in the quarter from whence he seemed to ex- 
pect wind to come, shading his eyes from the sun with bis hand. The sloop at 
this moment fired at us, and every hand on deck Lut hunself looked out anxiously 
to see where the shot dropped. He never moved. Another puff of white 
smoke from the sloop, and this time the bullet struck the water close under our 
martingale, and recochetted along the sea across our bows. Seeing we were 
within range, the sloop @f war now let fiy ber whvle broadside ; and presently 
several ropes that were taught enough before, were streaming out like pennants, 
but no serious damage W4s sustained. 

“* We were, if anything, lying closer to the wind than our antagonist, but she 
was going faster through the wator, and had forereached on us so far as to be 
before our beam hy this time. The squall was now very near us. and neither 
vessel had taken in sail, but it was evident that this must soon be done, as we 
were lying over so as to bury our lee guns in the water, and both vessels 
were tearing through itlike smoke, the water flashing op and roaring at our 
bows. 

“ The captain was still standing on the gun, one moment looking at the squall, 
the next casting bis eyes Upwards, to see how the spars stood the strain, and 
now, at the very moment when the strength of the former struck os, be jamped 
down, seized the helm, and jammed it to windward. ‘ Ease off the lee braces — 
round in the weather ones, pealed through his trumpet. * That will do—let 
go nothing—keep all fast!’ The masts were bending forward like willow 
wands—the backstays like itn rods. I expected to see the lighter sails fly 
out of the bolt-ropes every moment, if indeed the masts did not go over the side. 

* The squall was now s0 thek, that we could not see our antogonist; bot I 
noticed that the captain had arefully kept his eyes on her, so long as be could 
distinguish her, and glance eanestly at the compass when she disappeared amidst 
the thick weather. We had»ow bore up dead before the wind, and were run- 
ning, so far as 1 could judge, drectly for the brig 

‘In another minute we dinly discovered, first the stern and then the whole 
hull, in the very thickest of tle squall, but scarcely visible amonget the white 
spray and drift. She was nov under her reefed topsails and courses, but still 
on the same tack, We flew own towards her like lightning, hands by the top- 
gallant and topsail halyards, vith an intention apparently of shaving her stern, 
‘ Surely these brigands won’ have the audacity to rake her,’ said | to myself, 
‘ seeing she can beat them gang free.’ As we approached, the brig, foreseeing 
our intention, kept off the wid also; but we were too quick for her, and were 


now, as she was in the very ict of wearing, within the chuck of a biscuit of her 
taffere!. By this manmuvre,it will be seen that our strongest broadside, viz. 
the starboard one, was now @posed to the enemy. ‘Fire!’ sung out the cap- 


tain, in a voice that made nu start again. Heaven have mercy on me' I could 
hear the shot emash, and ratie, and tear along the sloop's deck, and through her 


hull, but nothing came downs she wore round. ‘The squall now came thunder- 
ing down at its height. * Lego all the halyards by the ran,’ was the neat word, 
and down came every sail inthe polacre on deck, leaving nothing for the wind 


to impinge on but the naked nasts and hull, as from her rig she had neither tops, 
nor top-hamper of any kind By this the brig was also before the wind, and 
busy clewing up every sail lot her foresail; but the squal! struck her before the 
foretopsail could be got in, aud, crash, the mast went close by the cap. * Bring 
the polacre close to the wind now, iny lads. Helm a-starboard Jose Ribas— 
that’s it. Hoist away asbred of that staysail aft there—you have it,’ and by this 
manauvre the polacre was in a minute hove to on the Jarboard tack, in which 
position she instantly began to blaxe away, from her two long stern chase-guns, 
at the brig, by this time half a mileto leeward, repairing damages. The wea- 
ther now cleared as suddenly as it had thickened when the squall came on, and 
we kept close by the wind until the evening, when we lost sight of the brig, and 
at nightfall again bore up on our course. 

“| was seized with fever two days after this, but nothing farther occurred to 
the polacre worth recording until we arrived at Havanna on that day fortnight. 
When we anchored, | was still very weak, and unable to leave my hammock, 
which, as before mentioned, was slung in the captain's cabin. On the day after 
we arrived, the saves were all cleaned, and had on deck, and peuple set to 
purify the hold, ani get every thing in order, preparatory to a sale of the poor 
devils, which was o take place that afternoon. 

‘+ T could hear a somber of voices wrangling on deck in Spanish, French, and 
English; and after a while the captain came down to the cabin, followed by 
several of his custaners, whom he had invited to take refreshments, precisely 
asa horsedealer teats bis afier a good day's sale. There was a Freachman, 
two orthree Spanih planters, and an American gentleman, in the party. The 
first and last, happly for me, proved to be Mr. Duquesné, the master of the 
house we are in, aid his partner, Mr. Hodson, who good-natoredly enquired of 
the captain which d his officers it was who lay sick in the hammock. He at 
once told them wha he knew of me, the tale was romantic enough to engage 
their curiosity; an Mr. Hudson, with a friendliness that I never can forget, 
kindled possibly mae warmly in consequence of bis son being of the same pro- 
fession in the Ameican navy, asked my leave to have me conveyed on shore to 
lodgings. I thanked him, with tears in my eyes; and by the time he reiwrned 
for me at nightfall,l had contrived to get myself dressed as decently as | could 
—my whole apparl, by the way, consisting of my trowsers, and shirt, anda 
piece of a red silksash bound round my waist—and to crawl on deck to await 
his coming. 

“At length he ame slongside, and enquired if I was ready. I said I was, 
and torned to tharkt the captain of the polacre ; but although he had heen on 
deck the moment fore, he was now nowhere to be seen. One of the people 
said he had gone dwn to the cabin, and I accordingly asked him to give my 
compliments, and ay that I would be happy to thank him for bis kindness be- 
fore bidding him pod-by ; but the man came to the gangway, and told me that 
the companion hath had been locked from within, and that he dared not open 
it. * Very odd sosof person,’ thought 1; bot as 1 had no inducement to press 
my attentions upo: one who had given me so broad a hint to be off, I stepped 
into the boat, in wich I encountered Mr. Duquesné himself, who on perceiving 
that I was so mucibetter than he expected, and that there were no bad symp- 
toms about me, weld not hear of my guing Pr a lodging-house, but insisted on 
accommodating m with an apartment in his*own. 

“[ wasa pee ea! perplexed when I was presented to Mrs. Hudson and her 
daughter, and apoogised for my piratical app , as | made my obeisance 
with my broad-brinmed cha tare in my hand, and my red silk cash 
round my waist. ‘Why, Mr. de Walden, I most get my boy William,’ (the 
young American ficer you saw sir, at the monte-table,) ‘to rig you, as he calls 
it; for you are certainly, there is no denying it, rather « suspicious-look ing 
character at presat,’ said she with a smile, and the most engaging and motherly 
kindness ; but it ‘as too near the truth to he comfortable, and I blashed deeply. 
‘ Never mind Mrde Walden, it was no speech of ey een Sophie 
it was who hae aleady christened you ‘the young brigand.’” 

At this part of De Walden's story I looked _ mae And pray who is Mademoi- 
selle je, whiis so ready with her soubriquets !” 

Pages were jie a rose—* Why, sir,—that is—she is Mr, Duquesné’s only 
daughter, sir; yo may have seen her.” o%, 

“I think I hav, and I see something else, too,” said T significantly. 

“ That same cening.” he continved, resuming the thread of bis discourse 
with great celery, 24 if desirous of getting me away from observing bis con- 
fasion, “one of he servants, as we were drinking coffee, brough! me & sealed 














ket t frerrits weight, seemed to contain money. I opened it—it cover- 
aye Fo Fa with these words written in a bold hand, ‘From an outeast, 
whose heart, altbugh seared to the world, is warm towards Henry de Walden. 


‘2ai moment, up gets Manley with a Jook of astonishment, and swore he never | his face, as if he had expected to be fired at, and thought he might thereby ward | —From one whdias been liberally rewarded by the owners of the polacre, and 


ard a word of the matter, as indeed Allsop had taken good care he should 
~ “And suppose it should turn out,” said he, “that Patrick may have a 
ie se more money than he needs to keep soul and body together—what then ! 


ter comes from John nor from you. ‘Tis his own, I take it, as it was his 


off the bullet. I saw that the devil within him was fairly roused, although the 
demoniaca! mirth, formerly exhibited, now gave way to a stern composure, that 
seemed to awe the rough and boisterous crew over which he held control, into 
the most abject submission. They immediately got the trained slaves on deck, 


's before him; so what good, pray, is to come of this damnable Spanish | and there were the piebald groups, balf-clad whites, and entirely naked blacks, 


‘ 


| can spare it.’ ‘ a9 
“* Very absur:and romantic,’ sai 
oa Nothing scabsurd in ten doubloons, my good boy, I calculate, quoth Mr 
Hudson, scannin my outward man scrotinizingly 
“4 Pray, Mr Joquesné, will you be kind enough to ask who brought this '’ 


a 
‘ton of yours'”"—"O,” said Allsop, “‘tis time to think of that, you| clustered round the guns, more frightened apparently for their captain than the | “* The man wo brought it was dressed like a Batabano smuggler, sir,’ said 
¥. when we see how the thing stands—'tie merely for the sake of informa-| 


enemy down to jeeward. The polacre carried twelve eighteen-poond mediom | the servant at wom his master had made the inquiry 


inthe meantime. Perhaps if Martin finds he has more than enough, he| guns, a description of cannon between a carronade and a long gun, much in use i “Ig he belov!’ 
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«No, sefior; he said it required no answer, and did pot wait 
“ } did not moch like receiving this alms at the hands of my fierce ally; bot, | 
, . ' 
under all the circumstances, | thought it prodent to 5 xchet the affront. without 


3 ) ar ho evidently had 
giving farther offence by endeavouring to search out # man who eviven y 
it pot. | was deuredly in want of a new 


no desire to be found; and, publish ‘ 
the 
suit of sails, as you may guess, which J had no means of compassing otherwise, | 


d be- | 
short of borrowing from my kind friends. I never mett nan who bad b 


friended me afterwards, until the nght you were wounded, when I saw bim in 
veral 

the custody of the town guard, faint and bleeding. I hawe been several times 

and severe even in his weak state 


to see him in prison, but he is more morose ‘ sda | 
than ever he was at the strongest, and sithough he cannot prevent me seeing 
es of the prison, | 


to some little comforts that his state of body, and the ro 
and from his total 


permit him to enjoy, atill he has never once thanked me; : 
disregard of all that the surgeon enjoins, he seems to have made up his mind to 
die 

“T have now told you all, sir, and here comes your riotous inien i, Mr. Listado, | 
tosee you. I hear his laugh on the stairs.” | 

A barber was sent for, he at length set to work, and having shaved and trim- 
med me, I had my wound dressed, and Mra Gerard acting the part of nurse, 
having previously got my clothes on shore, and with womanly kindness and care, | 
had them all washed and nicely repaired, I had my bed made and sprinkled with 
Cologne water, ond was soon lying on the top of it, arrayed in one of Mr. Du- 
quesné's splendid flowered nightgowns, with a silk handkerchief bound round | 
my head and another in my hand moistened with fresh lavender ;—the windows 
were thrown open—the room thoroughly ventilated—the floor sprinkled with 
the afuresaid Cologne water—and there I lay 1m state, like a gran lee’s wife in 
the straw, wonderfully refreshed and quite fit to receive company 

At this moment in slid my worthy medico—* Good morning, capitain-——good- 
morning—you are make de killing preparation to sacte aii de young lady, I 
see. Ab, Monsieur Listado, your most obsequious—how you are, Monsieur | 
Listado!” 

The latter bowed his acknowledgments, and made a hop, step, and skip to- 
wards the door, knocking chairs and tables aboot in his way, at a devil of a rate 
—* Oh dere, he makes de much nowwe as usual—Monsieur Listado, dis is one | 








| work on Satan. 
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length of the prison to-morrow in « litter? Iam very desious to see one of my { “J only observed that you seemed to be wrapt in your own refi 


” | 


ections.” 
Se 99 
people, who ts confined there for stabbing the bravo who waylaid me * Seemed !” he replied in an under-tone, meant rather for her than the pub. 


“I koow all about dat, capitain. To-morrow shall be too soon, very, but lic, “ would it were, seemed! Oh, God! oh, God! for years, for azes—at lease 
next day may be it seems ages—have | striven with the thoughts that are within me and around 
J thanked him, ard determined to wait patiently until then me; but no, it will not be. I have fluttered with the gay crowd—'twas yaip - 
The intervening period was one of great comfort and happiness to me, and | what to me was their worship and their flatteries? I have sought the solitudes 
over and over again I blessed Heaven for its mercy, mm throwing me amongst | of nature; the same dark thought was there. Death have I courted j——alas ! 
such kindly people. Ob, who can appreciate the tenderness of woman's at- | death is only for the happy. Down, down, juggling fiend !” ! 
* Do not talk thus, Edward,” whispered out the milliner, “do not, I 
you——for your own sake—for mine,” she added in a whisper, “ 
i happy . 


tentions, like the friendiess sufferer. who has languished amongst strangers In a 
foreign land on a bed of sickness !’—{ To be continued.} 


pat Te. : r tie Ng ae ay iat * Happy, happy; oh! no, no, no! Yet I thank you—you have indeed 
rHE “GOINGS ON” AT BRAMSBY HALL. for friendship, a look that can almost make misery smile. Ah! had it oo 
We are an irritable family—we hate very much; and I am not deficient in | lot—.”’ What followed I know not, as the male lips were now too hear the fa. 
the family virtue. Atthree years old I hated my aunt; I hated reading the | male ear to admit of my catching a word 
bible backwards: physic and advice soon after shared my aversion. At school “Ts it possible,” I said, turning to Bessy, who as well as myself was slily oc- 
hated mutton,—morning chapel at college,—to this day I bate the Dean. Hard | cupied with what was passing on the sofa, “is it possible that you can be taken 
eges I hate, and female worthies ; captains in the Guards and livery servants ; | in by such a soap-bubble of affectation, such a namby-pamby villain as that?” 
saints and flirtation ; charity schools and bazaars —But, “ greater than all this, | She made no answer. ‘I have seen ten thousand such fellows,” | continued - 
than these, than all,” I hate a would-be sentimentalist. ‘That thing of starts | ‘they are to be found behind the counter by day, and haunt the outskirts of 
and pauses, of strains and raptures, a fellow that sits silent with the men, and | boarding-schools by night; on holidays you may see them reading Byron under 
sighing with the women, with folded arms in the ball-room, like the figures of | the shade of directing-posts at the crossways; they would have you think that 
Buonaparte at St. Helena, or with outspread arms in the air, like one of Irving's | they are haunted by the consciousness of some fearful crime—the demon of 
prophets ; I mean an animal very like the frontispieee of Mr. Montgomery's | thought, as they term it; but you wil! find, en inquiry, that they have done 
| nothing more terrible than filch silver from the till, or perbaps dip their fingers 
It is now ten years since that I enjoyed the high happiness of gratifying my in the treacle-barrel.” She took my offered hand as I spoke, and was about to 
inbred malice against one of this fraternity , and, amid all the many hatreds of | reply, but my aunt had finished her conference with Mr. Le Grange, and my un- 
life that tiave been shooting up like thorns about me, I can look back to that day | cle had disentangled the silk with which he had been for some time engaged in 
with an exultation of delight known only to those who have a soul to hate, and | a remote corner of the room. Tea was brought round, the conversation became 
power to gratify their hatred | general, and of course uninteresting 
If I ever loved any thing it was my uncle ; perhaps because no one else loved For the next fortnight a succession of visitors at the Hal! prevented me from 
him. He was a country squire of the genuine brown-stout kind—of that class, | holding any private conversation with the ‘squire. ‘They were relations of his 
which the wide spread of cheap books and cheap claret has nearly swept from | wife (poor of course), and not seeing wine often they drank deeply when they 


implore 
Strive to be 





the halls of their fathers. All about him was inherited. His house, bis port, | had it, so that after dinner we had not a moment to ourselves. The mornings 
sheek room—you hear me?” ) his dress, his jokes, were all as old as Elizabeth. His ideas ever moved in one 
wt » _ » 
But the Irishman was by this time out of the room, hailing, those below with | unvarying cirele, of which the centre was himself; with politics he troubled 


were chiefly spent in riding or walking with Bessy. She seemed to me like a 
rosebud in the sun, putting forth a petal every hour to increase its fragrance 
e ’ 


stentorian langs, from the uppermost landing-place ; the echo of his voice, and | himself little. The Whigs he hated as his fathers had done before him; and j and to perfect its beauty. From her I learned much of Mr. Le Grange. He 
all . ’ 


| was perfectly sure that he should be burned alive in his own house if the bigot- | 
side 6f the lofty etairence jem | ted Bay Sens mer in. He wee ae is, he gave much bone 
“ Dicky Phantom mount and ascent, you small villain.” | soup to the poor, thoug 1 continually complaining of their ingratitude. He 
A tiny “ Ay, ay, sit,” floated up from beneath, and I heard a gradually in- | slumbered in church every Sunday meraing, Farehsenke of setting a good example 
creasing tap-topping on the stair, as of a cat shod with walnuts, and the sound to the lower orders ; and made the parson drunk every Sunday evening, to show | 
of suppressed girlish laughter. ‘There was then a balt called, apparently, and | | his respect for she cloth 
heard the rush of female footsteps, and the rustling of light dresses, along the My poor, dear uncle for years didst thou jostle on, hateful to thy neighbours, 
passage, and presently a bustle in the boudoir already me ationed, as of the tyrannical to thy dependants, but dear to me, thy reputed — How often have 
placing of music stools. The next moment, a harp was struck, and three I laughed with thee at anec lotes, which from much use had lost their point 
voices, two female and one male, accompanied by the Instroment, which was | How name I railed with thee at the insolence “ the press, or the audacity of 
struck skilfully and boldly, pealed along the lofty rooms in most exquisite | paupers How have I drank thy port wine! Alas! alas! even now thou 
concord mightest have been holding on thy ow n old course. Still might the parson have 
“ Heyday—why Listado, my lad, what is all this?’ But he remained perdue | guzzled thy beer (‘twas a good beer). ‘The poacher might still have trembled at 
without. and in came Master Dicky Phantom, with his little drawn cutlass in | thy ned; and thy smiling nephew might still have looked for the inheritance 
his hand, followed by Sergeant Quacco, as his squire | But a concurrence of mischances, such as the fates keep in store for country | 
The music ceased ; Listado again made bis appearance, and I received poor ‘squires, snapped all thy joys. A long continued frost ruined the bunting; a 
Quacco’s congratulations, and little Dicky's caresses wet spring killed all the young birds ; a canal was run through thy lawn; a school | 
“Oh, captain,” said the little fellow, * Miss Hudsonmake me very happy, I was established at thy gate ; another parson, with new-fangled notions about the 
call her mamma—does she make you happy tov, captaig !” game-laws and bastardy, assailed thee on the bench; thy servants became saints ; 
“1 have not seen her, my boy.” said I, with a funny sort of sensation about | thy neighbours left off leather breeches , and I went to Londonto prosecute my stu- 
my brisket—how sentimental ' for I rather was prepared to like her somehow ; dies atthe Temple. Whatcould my uncle do? Reading he never loved ; and riding, 
but for ber kindness to you I am very grateful.” | with no where to ride to, was worse than nothing No longer could he dictate to the 
Here Listado who had returned, and seemed to be clumsily practising a step | bench. Foxes—game—had disappeared. Poachers, the last sport of country 
in the balcony, stumbled, and fell headlong over a Spangh chair, in an absurd | gentlemen, had departed with the game ' The ‘squires (even the unbreeched | 
sprawling fashion, like a large frog 1 started, and he burst into a loud laugh, | reformed ‘squires) were occupied with politics; and his daughter Bessy could 
while the pet-lamb wheeled about so suddenly, that little Dicky was thrown with | not drink My uncle did the worst thing which a man in his condition could do 
a bang on the floor, and began to ery, when in rushed two girls, and Mrs my poor uncle married. Ihave said fothing of Bessy; indeed, when I left 
Hudson, followed by De Walden, Mr. Hudson, and olf Mr. Duquesné bim- | Bramsby for London there was little to be said of her. She was a fine romping 
self | girl of thirteen, with dark hair and eyes, a short face, and glowing cheeks. If 
** De ladies never will hear nosing against Monsieur Listado; so my good | I thought of her at all, it was only to remember her lips and wrapper stained | 
manner shall make me agree wid dem, and say what dey say —dat is, you are | with blackberries , her laugh more joyous than seemly ; her gambols with the | 
quiet as von hooracan, and more gentle as de wild beas, bear you call. Ah, you | groom, or ber gallops on an unsaddled donkey. My new aunt I well remembered | 
make no sound more as de tunder—Ah ha!” | Who could have spent a week at Bramnsby without remarking her and her pink 
“ Now vou are in your senses again, mon cher medico. Miss Hudson, Made- | parasol! She was the striking feature of the place. Every eye was upon her 
moiselle Sophie Duquesné—Captain Brail of his Britannic Majesty's seventy- | as she swam into the church on Sundays, when the service was half over; and 
four gun-ship, the Midge—Captain Brail, Miss Hudson, and Mademoiselle Du- | every head was turned as she slid with swan-like motion up the aisle, and settled 
quesné—Speak, Benjie, and let them know you've a tongve in your head, you | herself with much bustle of silks, directly opposite the ’squire’s pew. She was | 
spalpeen.” —(alas! for the honour of the family)—she was a milliner. How my uncle 
I made my acknowledgments to the kind-hearted people, who after remaining | could so far forget his lory prejadices as to form sucha mis-alliance, I know not ; | 
Jong enough for me to get a look at them individuaily, withdrew, and left me , but ‘adversity makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows.” | 
alone with De Walden | | heard afterwards that the ‘squire had betrayed an incipient passion to the 
“She is a very pretty girl, that young French lady, De Walden.’ knowing ones for some time. I saw it not, though, perhaps, the little god de- 
The youth had steeled himself by this time J saw, and was not to be caught velops himself in strange symptoms, when he fires the hearts of gentlemen of | 
again sixty-five. Her dark eyes I did see, her dark and luscious glances floating in | 
« Very, sir—a beautiful figure—but you seemed to notice Miss Hudson more | lambent fire; the lids now gently raised, now slowly drooping to earth— | 
particularly, sir.” “weighed with the fullness of her future joy.” These things I saw; but my | 
There was a slight smile played for an instant on the handsome fellow's coun- | uncle was twice her age; and I—’fore God! I thought the milliner was in love | 
tenance, and vanished again, as he resumed his reading | with myself. 
* Hem, ahem—the breeze is deuced strong,”’ saidI. ‘ Do me the favour to It had always been understood that I was to marry Bessy, and succeed to the 
shut the blind, De Walden—beg pardon for all this trouble.” Bramsby estates. Now, however, nothing doubting that the milliner would 
He did so, and [ gained the advantage I aimed at, which was to darken the | bring the old man plenty of children, I applied steadily to my profession, in the 
room 80 as to render it impossible for any change in one’s beautiful complexion | hope of working outa provision for myself. So earnest were my labours, that | 
to be seen for three years I could not spare time to visit Bramsby. A hamper, crammed | 
* Why. I scarcely noticed the little lady, do you know, De Walden!’—He with farm-yard delicacies (carriage paid), and a letter with the usual compli- 
certainly seemed not to have known it —* She isa nice little person—rather | ments of the season, arrived annually at the door of my lodging on old Christ- 
too petite, however, for my taste, and not very sylphlike ; a fine skin certainly, | mas-day; but from these I gathered nothing of the proceedings at Bramsby. | 
and beautiful haiz—bot then her bigh nose—and her eyes are not very good | The fourth edition of Friendship’s Offering first made me suspect that something | 
either—much too small and light—besides, she is shortsighted.” was wrong. The fowls were covered with bristles, the ducks were livid, the 
De Walden's smile shewed he was not at any rate. bones of the turkey ‘stood staring and looking upon me,” the roaster had been 
“ And as for eyebrows, why the superb arch of Miss Duquesné’t is infinitely | killed a week, and the pigeons were alive. Nor were these dainties nicely packed 
finer, and beats them hollow—her neck and throat tolerable, certaimly , and the | each in its separate department of cloth or newspaper, but all stewed together 
kindliness of ber manner !—why, she comports herself like a little matron be- , My resolution was taken. I distributed the contents of my basket among my 
side a sick-bed ; and the way she handles little Dicky !—didn't you notice it, | good friends the attorneys, packed my clothes in my blue bag (the only use a 
De Walden? No wonder he called her mamma, poor little fellow” young lawyer has for it), took a place in the earliest stage, and on the second | 
*' Did you ever bear her sing, captain?” | evening from starting found myself at Bramsby. Dinner was concluded, and 
* No, unless it was her voice I heard but just now in the other mom.” the ‘squire was with the ladies in the drawing-room. He received me as kindly, 
* You guess rightly. Miss Duquesne sang the second to her first. Two , but not with such boisterous cordiality as his wont was, and I thougit he did 
voices never did in this world blend so sweetly." not look as red as usual. My aunt welcomed me with a long bow and serpentine 
“Ah!” said I, fearing he was again cruising too near me, “the pipe | courtesy, and I thought she looked very like a milliner. Bessy met me with a 
was good enough—liquid and musical-glass like ; but Miss Sophie Duquesne’s smile of pleasure, and she looked beautiful. Another person was there, whom 
—that was a voice indeed—so deep for a woman, so clear, so full-bidied.” my aunt introduced tome as Mr. Le Grange. At one glance I hated him as a 
* Pray, sir,” said De Walden archly, ‘are vou speaking of theQualities of | Bramsby should hate. Such an odious compound of ugliness and affectation I } 
London porter, or Mademoiselle Duquesné’s voice t” | had never before seen. He was about thirty years of age, and deeply pitted or 
] looked at the young midshipman; and darkened as the room wat, | saw the | rather scarred with the small pox, yellow as a West Indian that had lived on 
rogue laughing heartily in his sleeve treacle, with straight, black, greasy hair, and jagged eyes that looked like ill- 
* You seem to have noted a good many of Miss Hudson's peculiatities, how- | opened oysters. His mouth was moist, his iarge teeth matched his skin, a crop | 
ever, my dear sir, considering you paid so little attention to her, ind had so | of pimples speckled his forehead. So loathsome an object-—dressed after the | 
short a time to take your observation.” prints of Lord Byron, with bare neck, open waistcoat, and flowing linen—might 
“I don’t know,” said I. ‘Has she been often in my room duce I was | well have turned the bile of asaint. I felt that nothing but his death could 
wounded, for I have dreamed of such a being, I will not deny 7” satisfy me 
‘Pray, Mr. De Walden,” said I, “ dyl you perceive the earthqiake early ** Who is this Mr. Le Grange!” I said to my aunt at breakfast next morning 
this morning? How peculiar the sensation—how undefinable the mysterious} ‘ Who is he!” she snapped out with the look of a dragon ;—* this Mr. Le 
noise preceding the shock !” Grange is my friend, and my near relation.” 
‘did, sir. We have had several slight shocks lately here, but nobne seems * He is a very nice young man,” said Bessy archly, in answer to the same 
to mindthem. I was afraid it would disturb you, sir.” question; “so romantic and poetical! sv like Lord Byron! ” 
* Why it did so, certainly, but I soon fell asleep again."—A long pause.— | ‘* His fate is settled,” ] muttered to myself 
**No appearance of Gazelle yet, Mister De Walden?” resuming the stiff} ‘* Who is this Mr. Le Grange!” I asked the ‘squire over our third bottle in 
formula of the quarter-deck, to rub out as it were, any little fomiiarth that had | the evening. I saw that I had touched the string of all my uncle's sorrows. 
passed. * Who is he, Bob!" he thundered out. “ D him !— Who is he '—you 
* No, sir.” must ask my wife if you wanttoknow. She brought him home frum a water- | 
“ Surely she might have been round, although I have no objecti@s to her! ing place six months since, where she went for her health, and he has been 
staying out, until | am upand fit for my duty again. Have you heardmoy thing | tucked up to her apron-string sversince. She calls him cousin.—D—n his cou- 
more of Lennox !" sinship! Bramsby is Bramsby no longer; I can't call my house my own. Jack 
* T went to the prison to see him last night again He is looking viry ill and | Slingsby says, ‘the ‘squire is sewed up in a pair of his wife's stays.’ But I'll 
pale, poor devil, but does not complain. The jailor again told me, that the | tell you what, Bob re 
moment you were strong enough te make your deposition before theJucz, he ** Coffee is waiting,” said the bland voice of my aunt, who had slipped into 
would be discharged.” the room unperceived 
“ And the desperado who wounded me '” Had the last trump burst upon his ear my uncle could not have been more 
“ Why, he has been betier and worse, several times, sir. His unc@trollable | startled. His tones were hushed, the frown froze on his forehead, his uplifted 
temper throwe him back, while the strength of his constitution doesWenders. hand sunk by his side, and dropping his ears like a cowed spaniel, he slunk after 
He was not expected to live over the second day, but to the aurprge of the his spouse into the drawing-room 
surgeon of the prison, he rallied astonishingly, and was in fact ge@ng wel! 
unul yesterday, when Lennox was tsken into his room tu endeavour identify 


their replies, sounding loud and hollow as they were reverberated from side to 











We found Mr. Le Grange, who had left the dining-room with the ladies, sit- 
ting, or rather reclining, on the sofa; one hand, drawn through his straight hair, 
him, since which he has been much worse, and the scene must have hala strong was forcibly pressed on his forehead, with the other on his breast; he seemed 
effect on Lennox himself.” as if struggling to restrain the vivid beating of his heart Bessy was by his 

“As how '” said I side, her dark eyes flashing, her lip trembling, and her dress in disorder. She 

“ Why, you know captain, that he is an extraordinary creature ; tha in fact, | rose as we entered, and my aunt, with a look that told we 
he is crazy now and then, as he says himself, and certain y he conduded him- ' were 


} 


what her suspicions 
. seized the vacant seat on the sofa. That look spoke a domestic history 


} ‘ . 
eel! list evening more like a lunatic than a sane person.” I knew what had changed my uncle from a tyrant to a slave 
Phe doctor had retired with the ladies, and now returned for hishat a: ** You are lost in thought, Edward Le Grange,” she said, placing herself close 
cane 0 him 
i | - } . 2 . : * P ‘ ‘ 
My dear doctor, do you think it would do me any harm to be mived the ** Madam !"" he culated, with a start, as if then y oware of our presence 


had been some months at the Hall, yet no one knew who he was, or whence he 


came, or had the 'squire’s wife ever mentioned such a relation before bis coming. 


At first it seemed he had devoted his attentions to Bessy. 

“I thought him only a fool,” she said, * and, giving way to my own wicked 
heart. I encouraged his fond idea that I liked him, in order to amuse myself 
with his vagaries. The night you surprised us, as you supposed, in the draw- 
ing-ruom, he had presumed to carry my hand to his filthy lips. Your abrupt en- 
trance saved his ear from condign punishment, and laid me under the suspicion 
of my most penetrating cousin.” 

“ And shall this fellow escape, Bessy?” She laughed, and displayed her pret- 
ty white teeth. “If vou like to invent any ‘plan,” she said, * that will cover 
him with ridicule and convulse us with laughter, here is my hand; you shall 
have my advice, assistance, and prayers.” 

Our plan was soon formed ; it only remained to communicate it to my uncle. 
The thirsty reletions were now gone, and a new display of affectation from Le 
Grange had so far irritated the old gentleman that I boped he might be brought 
to join our plot in spite of his terrors of his wife. 

‘* Edward,” said my aunt, as he entered the room when dinner was nearly 
over, ‘why stay out so late? I feared you had forgotten us.” 

The wretch sighed and started (he always started before he spoke.) “I have 
been reclining in yonder dell with my dearest friend, with Byron, the charm of 
whose converse had lapped me in that elysium known only to souls that feel. It 
was long before I could resolve to degrade myse}f back to mortals, to own to feel 
myself a man again.” 

“What heavenly sentiments!” whispered my aunt, with upturned eyes. 

** What a romnatic young man !” said Bessy, with a smile full of meaning 

‘* Damn his impudence !”” growled my uncle at the bottom of the table. 

The last remark only seemed to reach Mr. Le Grange 

‘** 1 don’t wonder at your surprise,” he said, addressing the ‘squire ; ‘‘ you have 


}no soul!” 


A fierce answer rose to the lips of my uncle ; but on a look from his wife he 
uttered a low indistinct grow!, and was silent 

The ladies and their man had scarcely left the room when I assailed the ’squire 
with vehemence. ‘ Leave him to me, uncle,” I said ; ‘let me drag him through 
the fish-pond, or tumble him into the dog-kennel; give him up to my tender 
mercies for one day, and | wil! rid you of this fellow for ever.” 

“He is my wife's relation,” said my uncle, in manifest terror. 

“ Relation! what relation’? I believe they might go as far as the Stiles’s in 
Blackstone without finding a common ancestor. But, my dear uncle, are you to 
be insulted, and is your table to be invaded by a yellow jackanape, whose relation- 
ship to your wife, however near it may be, is, I believe on my conscience, 
entire y of their own creating?” . 

The last hint fired the Bramsby blood ; I saw by his eye that the old gentle- 
man was in a temper to hear any proposal with glee that tended to Mr. Le 
Grange’s detriment —‘* Suppose we hunt to-morrow?” I continued; ‘* your 
horses and dogs are in condition; the weather is made for hunting, and foxes 
are plentiful.” 

The eyes of the ‘squire glistened with delight.—‘“ Mount Mr. Le Grange on 
Gunpowder, and if he does not carry him to the devil, the old horse has forgot- 
ten his go, or the young gentleman is less of a tailor than he looks.” 

* You will never get him to go,” said my uncle, doubtingly. 

‘** Leave that to Bessy and me, and only conceive the fun of seeing Gun- 
powder carrying him at every thing, through every thing, and over every thing. 


| The old huntsman will live a century on the remembrance.” 


A few objections, which became feebdler every moment, two more bottles of 
old port, and my uncle entered heart and sou! into the project; for a genuine 
foxhunter, though he will not pistol his friend in the dark, or dirk him at the 
banquet, feels no scruple at leading him to death as certain in the way of his 
profession. On joining the ladies, I was in constant terror Jest my uncle should 
betray our plot by the excessof his exultation. We had, as he anticipated, the 
utmost difficulty in getting Mr. Le Grange to accompany us. He had no 
breeches—no top-boots; he did not like hunting—he thought it a barbarous 
sport. Never did ancient gambler woo pigeon to the écarte table, or luckless 
lover implore a reluctant beauty, with half the zeal which I displayed on that 
oceasion. But ali my efforts would have been unavailing, had not that angel 
Bessy interposed, (how dearly I loved her for it!) 

**] shall ride myself to-morrow,” she said, “* and see the dogs throw of ; and 
T ain sure (turning to Le Grange) you have too much gallantry to allow me to 
return alone. You will follow me so far, as my squire?” 

“ Follow thee!” sighed the unsuspecting victim—(Mrs. B. was not in the 
reoom)—*' I would follow thee to the end of the world.” 

** But not back again, or [am much mistaken,” I muttered. 

This point gained, I wished no more; for I knew Gunpowder was not the 
horse to turn back after the fox was found, and I never yet saw the man who 
could make Gunpowder go any course but his own 

The morning broke—a genuine hunting morning; a slight shower bad just 
bedewed the grass; a gentle south wind crisped the surface of the lake before 
the windows, and Phebus hid his face in the clouds, as if deserting his votary 
The horses were at the door. There was my uncle’s chestnut snorting the 


| sport; there was Bessy’s pet pony, and there was Slow-and-Sure (so Joe had 


christened Gunpowder), with nose to the ground, looking the veriest rip ever 
crossed by a tailor. His reverted eye, the backward prick of his ears, and & 
certain fretful swishing of his tail spoke the devil within; but these ominous 
signs were all unnoticed by the luckless Le Grange. A|] was well as far as the 
cover; so confident, indeed, was Mr. Le Grange in the tameness of his beast, 
that he ventured once or twice to touch him with his whip, and complained to 
Bessy in the pride of his heart of being mounted on amere rip. Scarcely were 
the dogs well inthe cover, when a loud and triumphant burst from all the pack 
told us that Reynard was found. In a moment Gunpowder was himself again ; 
with one toss of his head he jerked the bridle from his rider's hand ; the bit be 
took between his teeth, and away like the wind he went, leaving the rest of the 


| field far in the rear. 


* Stop him! stop him! he’s running away!” screamed Mr. Le Grange, 04 


| voice of agony. It was no use—no one heeded him. Away went Gunpowder, 


up the fallow, down the brake, over gate and wall, through briar and bog Well 
did he keep the lead during the whole of that important day A wood, which 
the prudent rode round, but which Mr Le Grange dashed through, at length 
took him from our view. Once after was Gunpowder seen by a shepherd's iad, 
plunging at the same fearful rate down the side of a precipice—Mr Le Grange 
on his neck still, screaming forth in piteous accents, “ Stop bim! stop him 

he's running away!” After four hours’ bard running, we killed almost at the 
door of Bramsby Hall. Gunpowder was the only horse in at the death—Gun- 
powder, but not Mr Le Grange. The only trace of that unfortunate gentleman 
was a wet shoe, which dangled loosely in the stirrup, much as it had done wheo 
on the owner's fuot. Questions were asked, and conjectures hazarded, to ne 
purpose : no clue was afforded to the fate of the poet. The news of the poor 
knight's overthrow had reached Bramsbv before us, and ] was assau ted at the 
door of the hall by a bail-storm of abuse from my aunt, such as her e¢ cation 


amply supplied her with The pleasing appellations of rogue. vil yin, coward, 
murderer. fell eo thick about my Lewildered ears, that I absolutely st my breath 
With my oncle I did not fare much better. He cursed me, and himself tor 

tening to me; swore that!} s wife's relation, and deprived 
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bim of bis peace of mind for ever. Rather anxious to escape the tumalt than 
disturbed about Le Grange’s fate, I took Joe with me, and proceeded to scour 
the coan'ry in search of the fugitive. I mounted Gunpowder, thinking. with 
Ioe, that he was most likely to kuow what he had done with bis rider. The old 
horse had a peculiar track, and it was easy enough to make out the cuurse 
which he hadtaken in the morning ; indee 1, he seemed to know by instinct 
what business we were upon, and trotted contentedly along through every turn 
of the bunt After fullowing on for some miles, we came tuo a fence 
hanging over a precipitous ravine, which the late rains had washed to an 
gnesual depth. Here Gunpowder made a halt; and it was evident, 
from the deeply-indented foot-marks. that at this point he had checked his 
headlong pace in the morning. The boughs were bent and broken, as 1 
by some one clambering through the hedge ; and the print of a bare foot 
on the clay convinced us that Gunpowder had here deposited his burthen, 
and that the unhappy poet had managed to craw! away on his feet. T binking 
it useless to pursue the search any further, and half sorry that Mr. Le Grange 
had escaped, I returned to Bramsby, examining every wet and dry ditch on the 
way, and calling out his name in tones affectedly mournful Overcome with 
anxiety my aunt had retired to bed, my uncle was sleeping of the third bottle in 
his arm-chair, and Bessy was onthe way to her room. Worn out by my exer- 
tions, ! followed almost immediately, leaving my uncle to the care of Joe, who 
knew his ways quite well The sun was high in the heaven (as the puvebjsts 
say) before | made my appearance at the breakfast-table next morning. I found 
my uncle stalkiug up and down the room in that blessed temper which usually 
afflicts the lords of the creation when the ladies of the creation keep them wait- 
ing for breakfast He had heard our discoverie< of the preceding evening from 
Joe; but, after the manner of ‘squires, he was the more angry with me because 
he had the less excuse for it 

“ Have you heard any thing of your mother this morning?” he said to Bessy, 
who just then entered the room like a ray of sunlight breaking into a prison 
Mrs. B. had for some time slept apart from her husband on pretence of indispo- 
sition. Bessy knew nothing of her. 

“Tell one of the maids to call your mistress,” said my uncle to a servant, who 
was just setting the urn on the table. 

«“ Please, Sit,” said the man, * Sarah and Elizabeth bave been knocking at 
Misses’s door this half hour, and they can’t get no answer, nor hear no noise 
whatsomever.” 

This looked serious—ail rushed up stairs—master and young mistress, 
grooms, cook, and housemaids, all of us knocked and bawled to no purpose 

“The more you cry out, the more she won't answer,” said Joe to me, in @ 
whisper ; “I warrant she’s a rum one.” 

My uncle's hasty temper could endure no more with desperate foot he dash- 
ed at the duor, laying open the inmost recesses of his wife's bedchamber to the 
leering, curious eyes of the menial crowd without. All were in the room in a! 
second—and there we found, not Mrs. Bramsby, but—“*O shame! O sorrow! | 
and O womankind !”"—we found a wet shoe of the masculine gender, the hat, | 
the trousers, and the frilled and frittered shirt which belonged to Mr. Le Grange. | 
A little inquiry explained the whole. Mrs. Bramsby had met her enamoured 
poet as he was crawling back to the hall, wet, spattered with mud, and pale with | 
affright Stang with fury at the trick which they perceived had been os ry 
they resolved to fly to some bower of bliss where they might love undisturbed 
Early that morning my uncle lost a wife, a wife's relation, and two of the best 
horses in bis stable. My uncle behaved with praiseworthy fortitude on the occa- 
sion, not even pursuing the fugitives. The resignation with which I bore the} 
loss of an aunt deserves, I think, nearly equal praise. One more settlement || 
drew in the course of my profession—it was the marriage settlement of Robert 
Bramsby and Elizabeth Bramsby, of Bramsby ; and my time was so fully and <o| 
pleasantly occupied, that I had no leisure to hate any one for a considé rable | 
time afterwards. wees | 
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AMERICAN BIRDS. 


The Birds of America. By J. J. Audubon, F. R. S. F.L. 8S. &c. Parts XLI, 
XLIL, and XLII. London: Havell 


| 


| 
With these three parts, containing exclusively water birds, commences the| 
third volume of Mr. Audubon’s magnificent work ; and when we say they fully 
equal in scientific accuracy and pictoral beauty the parts by which they Seen 
preceded, we feel we have left ourselves little to addin the way of enco- 
mium. His birds are truly animated creatures; they live, they move,—and | 
whether winging their way through mid air, or dabbling in the plashy bottom, or 
resting with careless security on the half-broken wave, where } 
The black duck with her glossy breast 
Swings silently, 

they are still nature,—perfect, living nature,—every position revealing a charac- 
teristic trait, every ges:ure betraying a specific peculiarity. And how beautiful 
and appropriate are the accompaniments! The Least Bittern (Ardea Exilis) 
stands moping by a tuft of rushes, with the long pendent feathers of its neck 
half raised by the drooping position it bas chosen, while beyond it, in almost in- | 
terminable perspective, stretch out the long, low, swampy rice fields of South | 
Carolina, pervaded by a river which seems so nearly on their own level, that but 
for its muddy, stagnant, puol-like sluggishness, we should almost expect ii to 
overflow. The Great Blue Heron (Ardea Herodias), a maguificent-looking bird, 
plants himeelf in front of a bed of reeds on his long stilt-like legs, one of which 
is boldly pushed forward until it actually seems to project from the paper, while 
the structure of the knee, the form of the claws, and the shagreening of the | 
skia along the front of the leg, are given with the most perfect anatomical ac- 
curacy. Then the Virginian Rail (Kallus Virginianus) is making a gobble at an | 
insect on a grassy stalk, just arching over its head, while its noisy brother (R. | 
crepitans), the Clapper Rail, is standing, as it were, on tip-toe, with its neck 
stretched out and bill open, until we make one sense supply the place of the 
other, and alinost fancy that we can see its never ceasing cackle. But beauti- 
ful beyond all this is the plate of the Summer or Wood Duck (Anas sponsa), in 
which one female nesties in the cavity of a decayed tree, the little lichens and 
downy feathers about the edge of the nest looking as though they would quiver 
for the least breath of air. From her * holiow wreathed chamber,” to which she 
is confined by maternal cares, she looks with uneasy air at her mate, who hold- 
ing himself on the branch of atree, as best he may, with his odd-looking toti- 
palmate feet, is receiving the most assiduous attentions from another lady duck, 
who, it appears, having no little family of her own to keep her at home, consi- 
ders herself at liberty to flirt with other ducks’ mates,—and really she is look- 
ing as amorous as a duck well can. In this condition, however, the plate would 
want what artists call balancing —what critics term plot and counterplot ; but 
this is perfectly attained by the introduction of one more figure—that of a gay, | 
dashing-looking gentleman duck—who, displaying all his beautiful green, and 
violet, and golden plumage, is in full flight across the centre of the page, to offer 
his attentions to the discunsolate lady in the straw—the tree, we mean—while | 
she, on her part, half relaxes her jealous upward louk into a nod of approbation, 
as if to welcome and reward the new comer. This plate is perfect. Having 
seen the paintings as well as the plates, it would be unjust to Mr. Havell, the 
engraver, did we not bear testimony to the accuracy with which he has appre- 
ciated and retained the spirit of the originals. 


atin 
Suntmary. 


Captain Ross leaves town to-day on a visit to their Majesties, having received | 
4 special invitation to spend a few days at the Castle. 


Downing street, Sept 9, 1834.—The King has been pleased to appoint Lieut.- 
Colunel Wm. Macbean George Culebrooke, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Bahama Islauds. 

His Majesty's gift to the Regalia in the Crown Room of Edinburgh Castle, 
has been deposited there by the Officers of State in Scotland. It consists of a | 
Golden Coliar of the Gurter, with rose diamonds, and enamelled ‘ George,’ worn 
by James VI (the present of his Queen); an ancient rose-diamond badge of St 
Andrew, and a sapphire ring. ‘These relics were presented to George IV, by 
the late Cardinal York. We understand that the good taste of our present 
Monarch in this appropriation of these valuable remembrances of the ancieat 
Kings of Scotland, is very sensibly appreciated. 

So entirely deserted is London at the present moment, that not a single family | 
is to be found in Grosvenor square, and only one house occupied in Belgrave 
square. 


A grand dinner was given at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 3lst July, by the 
Officers of the Garrison to Col. Broke, late Quarter-Master-General of his | 
Majesty's Forces in that command. Seventy-eight gentlemen sat down at eight 
O'clock, to one of the most elegant banquets ever witnessed in Halifax. Of the 
company were his Excellency the Lieut -Governur, the Hon. T. N. Jeffery, the 
Attorney-General, the Hon. Samuel Cunard, and the Rev. Dr. Twining. Col. | 

toke was placed in the chair, supported on the right by his Exceliency, and on 
the left by his Honour the ex-Administrator of the Government. Cul Jones 
and Col. Grieve did the honours of the table. A few days after the inhabitants 
presented an address tothe gallant Colonel, expressing their regret at his intend- 
ed depaiture from the Province.— Court Journal. 

Death of Admiral Sir M. Seymour.—Rear-Admiral Sir Mitchell Seymour, 
Ban. K C.B., died on the 9th ult. at Rio Janerio, where he was interred with 
ai the honours of war 


Colonel Richard Sutton, Count Clonard, died at Paris, on the 7th inst. aged 
75 vears. Colonel Sutton was a native of the county of Wexford, in Ireland, 
and of a highly respectabie family He served during many years in the regiment 
of Berwick (in the Irish Brigade of | ce), and, having emigrated with the 


Bourbon Princes, at the period of the French Revolution, entered the British 
service. His brother (also Count Cionard) commanded the frigate which ac- 
companied that of La Perouse in bis last and fatal voyage, and shared the same 
fate as the unfortunate navigator 

American Herotnes.—In the late wars which ensanguined the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres, the women of that country displayed the greatest courage 
Doona Juana Ossunday fought a considerable time by the side of her husband, 
General Cadilla’ At the battle of Laguana this Amazonian lady carried off 
from the Spaniards one of their colonrs, and the republic, in order to show its 
gratitude, conferred upon her the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. When the 
battle of Cuchahamba took place, the general commanding, finding himself in- 
ferior in force to the opposing party, gavé arms to the women of the city, and 
a position to defend. ‘They all perished in the conflict. On the same evening, 
according to the practice of the French army, an officer at the roll-cal! inquired 
fe whether all the women of Cochahamba were present,” and was answered, 
* No, they are all dead for their country in the field of honour. "—Le Cameleon 


A Nice Point of Law.—Bilackstone, speaking of the right of a wife to dower, | 


asserts that if land abide in the husband for a single moment, the wife shall be 
endowed thereof; and he adds in a note that this doctrine was extended very 
far by a jury in Wales, where the father and son were both hanged in one cart ; 
but the son was supposed to have survived the father, by appearing to struggle 
the longest, whereby he became seised of 2n estate by survivorship, in conse- 
quence of which seisin his widow obtained a verdict for her dower 

There have been many reports current relative to the unfavourable state of 
the health of Don Pedro. It is asserted that measures were taken to conceal 
the precarious condition in which the Regent was at the date of the last advices, 


and we have been assured that to such an extent had bis illness increased that 


it was considered all but impossible that he could long survive, without indeed 
an important and unexpected change in his health. Fears bad naturally been 
engendered that, should the decease of Don Pedro take place so early as ima- 
gined, the governmeént of the country would again become embarrassed, in con- 
sequence of the contentions of parties to obtain power, in the course of which 
it is apprehended that the safety of the throne of Donna Maria might suffer 


Josephine, a young woman of Fontainebleau, supported herself by the humble | 
occupation of washing, but from her beauty and good conduct, excited general | 


admiration, and was sought in marriage by many of her feliow-townsmen. She, 
however, gave the preference to a young non-commissioned officer of a regiment 
of Lancers, who having received an education beyond that sphere of life, was 
discharged and placed as a clerk in a banking-house at Paris. Josephine fol- 
lowed him to the capital, but persevered in maintaining her independence by 
continuing her former occupation, and having gained abundance of customers, 
and preserving, as she believed, the affections of her lover, lived in peace and 
cuntentment, A few days ago, however, al! ber dreams of happiness vanished 


The Lancer, overcome by the taunts of his metropolitan associates, sent her a | 


inessage announcing that his change of situation forced him to give up all 
further intercourse with her. To this cruel communication she replied by a 
most affecting letter to her faithless swain, in whose honour she had so implicitly 
confided, that she sacrificed her own and had become a mother. An answer 
was sent bringing the fatal certainty that she was abandoned for ever. Despair 
ensued, and last week brought her tothe horrible resolution of suffocating her- 
self with charcoal. She was found dead on her bed, with her hand upon ber 
heart, pressing to ita lock of the hair of her child, and another of its unprincipled 
father.— Paris paper. 

Madame Vestris calls her company together next week :—the widow is in the 
field betimes.—Sept. 13 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates have b&en playing to good houses at the Brighton Thea- 
tre, during the week, in Victorine and Grace Huntly. A Miss Vining, daugh- 
ter of Mr. F. Vining, ef the Haymarket Theatre, is plaving with great success 

Miss Jarman, formerly of Covent Garden Theatre, has, we understand, be 
stowed her hand and heart on Mr. Ternan, the leading tragedian of the Dublin 
stage. Mr. John Cooper, of Drury Lane Theatre, has also entered the holy 
state of matrimony. 


We are informed that the Dublin Theatre will be opesed, with an Italian 
company, on the 20th instant. Among the names mentivned, are De Begnis, 
Curioni, Arigotti, Destri, Guibilei, Sapio, Aldobrandini, and Madame Kynther 
land. We doubt whether singers of so little note, will do much ina city so tho- 
roughly musical as Dublin 


Musical Festivals are a\l the rage at present. We have hoard that a grand 


| perforinance from the works of Handel, and other authors of sacred music, will 


take place at Canterbury at the commencement of next month. The whole of 
the professional gentlemen in the neighbourhood, with the choristers of the ca- 
thedral, have offered their services upon the occasion. 


Paris boasts just now the presence of many celebrated musicians. Rossini 
has arrived from Italy to superintend the opera during the forthcoming season, 
which is expected to be very brilliant. Paganini and Mayerbeer are each paying 
a short visit to Paris; the former on his way to Genoa, and the latter on his 
way to Bologna to join bis wife. Bellini and Gabussi are both in Paris, and 
are each engaged to compose an opera for the Salle Favart. Donizetti is not 
expected in the French capital until the middle of October. 

The learned antiquary, the Abbé Facciolati, on opening an Etruscan vase, 
recently excavated from the ruins of Pompeii, found an orange immersed in 
vinegar. It appears that the ancient Romans pickled their oranges, as we do 
cucumbers or onions. ‘The orange above-mentioned was in a state of perfect 
preservation. 

We understand that Rear-Admiral Sir Graham Hamond, K. C. B, is ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Sir Michael Seymour, in the command of the South 
American station. 

The Algemeine Zeitung of the 6th, contains a long article, dated Napoli di 
Romania, August the 4th, in which the change inthe Greek Regency is much 
extolled, as being calculated to produce public content and prosperity in Greece 
The chief power is now placed in the bands of Count Armansperg, who was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of the greatest joy when he appeared. The plan 
for rebuilding the Acropolis has failed, leaving, it is said, a handsome sum in the 
hands of the projector; anew scheme is to be tried 

A valuable brood mare, belonging to Prince Esterhazy, which was on the eve 
of being sent abroad, was obliged to be killed a day or two since, in consequence 
of receiving a severe kick from a horse while being exercised by the groom 
The mare cost the Prince 500 guineas some time back 

Most of the hunting establishments are already preparing to take the field ; 
the early clearance ot the harvest having advanced that with every other species 
of country sport and occupation 

An undertaking on an extensive scale is forming in the city for improving the 


| communications with Spain and Portugal by means of steam-vessels. It is in- 


tended to include the northern as well as the southern ports of Spain, with the 


whole coast of Portugal; the points of departure will be the river Thames, | 


Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth 
The Right Hon. Sir John Newport, Bart., the late member for Waterford, 


| has been appointed Comptroller of the Exchequer. 


A new turn bas,it is said, been given to the speculative operations of the 


foreign market, through the employment of pigeons, by which the Paris prices of | 


the day preceding have been regularly obtained when any fluctuation has vccurred 


| before the close of business in this market. The same thing is said to have 


been done in Paris with respect to the London prices. It has been occasionally 
a subject of remark in the Paris letters, that a knowledge seemed to exist of the 


state of the London market before it could arrive by the regular channel, and | 


instances have been mentioned of quotations correctly anticipated. 


A little while previous to Munden’s retirement bis bealth was precarious, and 
Elliston agreed in consequence to give Munden £10 per night, instead of a set- 


tled weekly salary. The number of nights not being specified, the lessee only | 


called upon the veteran's services when he imperatively required them. This, 
as Munden recovered, was worinwood to him; however, the time of retribo- 
tion arrived. His Majesty bespoke a play and farce; Elliston omitted Munden’s 
name, because the house would assuredly be full to the ceiling, and employing 
Munden would be throwing £10 away, but in the green-room @ notice was 
affixed, desiring “all the company to attend to sing the national anthem.” This 
was enough; Mundew joined the group, and, on the strength of the managerial 
notice, claimed and received his £10 that night. 

Launch of an Iron Sieam Vessel. —A very fine steam-vessel called the Garry- 
owen, buit entirely of iron, 120 tons burden, was launched on Satorday /ast 
from the yard of the builders, Messrs. Laird and Son, of North Birkenhead. She 
is intended to navigate the lower Shannvn from Limerick to the sea. 

The name by which Mr. J. Hame is known in the naval service appears a 
very appropriate one—the revenue culter 

Prince Esterhazy —Letters were received on Friday at Chandos House, from 


Vienna, to the 30th ult. What is termed the “ installation” of the Prince on | 


taking possession of his Hungarian hereditary estates, and which, we are told, 13 
similar to the rejoicings in this country (but on a more extensive scale), on a 
wealthy heir attaining his majority, is tu take place on the 25th of this mooth 
with great splendoor. The Prince, and the numerous branches of the Esterhazy 
family, would oceupy 10 carriages, each drawn by six horses. The number of 
guests invited is 800 persons. The Prince possesses a stud of 800 horses, and 
47 carriages - 

Sugar from Lima. —We perceive amongst the arrivals a cargo from Lima 


Tt is, We ULCliCVe 


the Grst importation of that commodity from that quarter, 


in 341 


and if nt can be grown to any exten! must prove of very greal imporiance to the 
commercial world, a* a return for the quantity of British manufactures which 
are exported to that region of the world — Liverpool Standard 

M. de Talleyrand said the other day to bis physician, when he came to 
him on bis arrival to Paris, * Welcome, dear doc 
of your services " In fact, M.de Talleyrand is 
he has reached his 80(h year 


see 
tor, weleome, for I have yo use 
in most excellent bealth, although 


The cholera is raging with dreadful violence in many parts of Spain 
wards of 3000 persous have fallen victims to it at Vall 
cia, and several other large provincial towns, are 
ils violence 


Up- 
advlid. Vittoria, Pulen- 
inastate of devastation from 


he 4 
The Doge of Venice formerly observed the ceremony of marrying the Adriatic. 
He went on board the Bocentuar, and ¢ 


ast & ring into the sea, to take possession 
of his bride: One of the Sultans 


with whom the Doge was al war said joc osely, 
“T have a strong desireto make hius consummate the marrage.” 

A bottle of wine Waspicked ap by a fisherman one day jast week. from the 
wreck of the Royal George, which sunk at Spuhead in the year 1780, having 
| been 54 years under water The bottle was covered with oysters, wrinkles, 
| &c. It was presented by the man to Sir F. L Maitland 
| Itis said that Sir James Scarlett’s fees in the great Will Cause, which has 
cathe dan otto ber a have amounted since its commencement to 

Mrs. Chapone was asked how it was she was always so early at church? 
| * Because,” said she, “it is part of my religion not to disturb the religion of 
| others 
We understand that the sum of £150 has been subscribed at Edinburgh fora 
gold box, in which the freedom of that city is to be presented to Earl Grey 
} Colonel C—, who was over head and eare in debt, when stationed at the 
Tower, was told by bis servant that a person wanted to see him on particular 
| business Requiting a description of the announced, the reply was,“ A man 
of colour.” “ Ob! say no more,” said the Colonel, “I know what colour—it 
isadun” 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 

The pelisse form ismore than ever adopted for dresses, even those intended 
for evening wear. The jupon is open on one side, and richly trimmed. We 
have seen a dress Made in (his form of striped white muslin. It was trimmed all 
round with a double ruche of quilled tulle. This ruche, which edged the pelerine 
and the ends of the sleeves, was placed only on one of the open sides of the 
jupon. When both are trimmed, the dress is open exactly in front 

Another very elegant style for morning dress is open in front, the corsage in 
| crossed folds, and sleeves a Ja folle, that is to say, exceedingly wide from the 
shoulder to the wrist. This may be made in sprigged white muslin, or in white 
muslin worked with coloured worsted. The dress is trimmed all round with a 
bouillon of very clear tulle, through which is tuna coloured ribbon ‘This bow/lon 
also trime the draperies of the corsage, and produces avery elegant effect 
Within the corsage is worn a quimpe of fine India muslin, ornamented with rich 
needle work, and trimeed round the throat with a single row of lace, set on full, 
and supported by @ brad ribbon, the ends of which are drawn within the waist 
band, and descend tothe knees. With this dress may be worn a hat of rice 
straw, ornamented will white feathers 

The following is @ lescription of two morning dresses of remarkable ele- 
gance :-— 

1. An open robe of tne cambric muslin, frilled all round with French caimbric, 
and the frill edged withnarrow Valenciennes lace 

2 A robe of the sane form made of coloured muslin, and edged all round 
with lace set on eithe plain or full. Under the open dress a jupon of white 
muslin, each richly enbroidered to the height of the knee, and trimmed with 
two or three lace flources 

Among the latest Pirisian novelties are shoes of drab or brown jean, laced 
with pink or blue ribbo, which is tied in a large bow 

The most fashionale gloves have, instead of buttons, ribbons of the same 
colour as the gloves, vhich ave tied round the wrists Sept. 15 

Royal Anti-Climax—Hisa Majesty of Ava, after styling himself “ King of 
| Kings,”’ ** Regulator of the Seasons!’ © Brother to the Sun,” &c., winds up 
the whole by * Kang of the Twenty-four Umbrellas!" 





From u Parliamenary Paper recently printed, it appears that the declared 
value of British Wodlen exported to various countries, during the year 1833, 


amounted to £5,204432 sterling 


Sunday.—In Engind, by the laws of Ina, about 689, if a slave work on a 
Sunday, by his lord's command, he shall be free, and his lord forfeit 406 ; if he 
work withoot bis lord's testimony, be shall lose hie hide. If a freeman work 
onthe Lord's day, he shall lose his freedom. King Alfred, about 872, enacts, 
that if any person presume to transact business on thie day, be shal! lose his 
chattels (caplale) and incur a double penalty to the Danes and English. The 
laws of Athelstan, 929, prohibit business and forensic pleadings, under a similar 
penalty. Sunday, by the laws of Edgar, 959, commenced at the ninth hour of 
Saturday (our three o'clock, P.M.) and continued till day-light on Menday 
| Canute, 10:7, prohibits public markets, conventicles of pleaders, sales, and other 
| secular trarwactions, exce pt Upon urgent necessity 


The following laughable illustration of the exorbitant value which lawyers set 
upon their nost trivial services, actually occurred in one of the inferior courts a 
short time go. A person having been saed by another fora petty trespass, or 
something o that sort, was adjudged to pay a farthing damages in compensation 
for his fault. Being determined that bis antagonist should not be deprived of any 
benefit whic) might acerue to him from the possession of such a magnificent 
sum, and no baving an opportunity of delivering it personally, he sent « farthing 
to his attormy with instructions to see it duly paid. The obedient limb of the 
law accorditgly handed it over to the proper officer for that purpose, and so far 
the laugh wis on the side of the defeated but chuckling litigant, It was, how- 
ever, transfared to the wrong side of bis mouth, when shortly afterwards he 
received a bil charging him with one six-and-eightpence for the attorney's trou- 
ble in takingeharge of the farthing, and another as the officer's fee for sitend- 
ing to receiv it, thus having to pay 13s. 4d. for the enjoyment of his joke 





Not only n the great national schools, but in the little paltry cottage vemina- 
| ries of thremence a week, | hear of the most ridiculous instances of the affecta- 
tion of lilerdure. A poor little girl of this stamp was in my room the other day 
| when a genfeman was sitting with me. He asked her what she was reading at 
school. “Oh, sir, the whole circle of the sciences!” “I Indeed!" said he ; 
| that mostoe a very large work!" ‘*No, sir, it isa very emall book, and I 
had it for hilf-a-crown.”” My friend smiled, and lamented that what had cost 
him so muci time and money was of such easy attainment. I asked a little girl, 
a servant's hild, the other day, whatshe was reading, and if she could say her 
catechiam. *O no, madam; | am learning syntaz.” What I am going to add, 
you will thok an exaggeration, if not an invention, but it is a literal fact. A 
girl in the rext parish being asked what she learnt, answered, “1 learns geogra- 
phy, and th harts and senses.” Many a child is brought to me in my room for 
a little rewsd of atract, &c. Since I began this scrawl, a sharp little gir! was 
| brought for bie purpose. She repeated a short poem extremely well. I then 
said, * Novd most examine what you know of the Bible. Who was Abrabam'!” 
After somehesitation, she answered, “I think he was an Exeter man! ""— Mrs. 
| More's Corespondence 
| Dear Hanch of Mutton —When the present Duke of Bedford was Lord 
| 
} 


Lieutenantof Ireland, he was once, when dining with Lord Sligo, earnestly re- 

commende: to taste a fine haunch of Glynde mutton, to which his Grace, him- 
| self a breeler and admirer of South Downs, and well acquainted with Mr. Ell- 
| man, readiy acceded ; but no politeness to his noble host would move him to 
finish the sice, or say it was other than rank in flavour and terribly tough. On 
| inquiry thedisappointed Marquess ascertained that his shepherd who bad been 
| ordered toil! the best South Down sheep, bad, in accordance with the doctrines 
of politica economy, which estimates every thing at ite market price, actually 
| slaughtere for the viee-regal banquet a ram, for which Lord Sligo bad a few 

weeks befce paid Mr. Ellman two hundred guineas. —Bazter's Library. 


A magisrate of New South Wales, whose wool produces him considerably 
upwards o £500 4-year, told me lately that there are gentlemen in the colony 
who alread derive an income of from £1,700 to £3,000 a-year from their wool 
alone, indoendently of the annual increase of their flocks ; but a few estates 
yield a stilhigher income — Dr. Lang's New South Wales. 

Long Crks.—Two long Corks have been elected Sheriffs of the City of Cork ; 
each beinaix feet five inches tall! These High Sheriffs are at al! events cer- 
tain of teng lvoked-up to, and are not likely to lower their office. To be sure 
they may verlook diminutive offenders ; bot still, whatever the Judges may be, 
they at /cat will be admirable Sheriffs of a-size. If ever they take the Chair at 
‘a Public leeting the orators will be very long-winded, fer in addressing them 
they mustpeak af length 

War-Ciec, Sept 12.—1et Regt. of Life Gds ; Cor and Sob-La. P B Tur- 
nor to be A. by pur, v. Hamond, who rets ; C. Da Pre Alexander, Gent.. to 
be Cur, ad Sub-Lt. by por, v. Tornor.—1et or Gren. Regt of Ft Gas- Lt. 
and Capts J. W. Angerstein to be Capt. and L1.-Col. by pur, ¥ Distrowe, 
| who rete. Ene and Lt. Hon. W. Leicester to be Lt. and Capt by pur, v. An- 

gerstein See JA Lord G Loftos, from the 60th Ft, 6 be Ens. and LA by pur, 
y. Leicest? —Sth Ft: Aest Surg J. A. D. M*Bean, from the Hosp Staff, 10 be 
Asst.-Sur. v. J. Ferguson, who rete. upon h. p.—9tb Do: 14. J Spring. from 


the 12ch t., to be La, v. Collier, who exche —12th Do: Lt. G. Collier. from 
the Oth F., to ve Lt. Soring, who ezchs —iIith Deo: J.T Bow Gent... 
to be En: by por, v. Freeman, prom.—46th Do: Ens. R. Ponsonby, ! h.p 
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god Ft ‘oo be Eos otthedt per , v. M’Gregor, dec —S7th Do: Lt J. Grao to 
be Capt. by pur., v. Gregory, who rets; Ens. J. Muckler to be LA. by per., Vv. 
Gray ; H. P. Faunt, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Muckler —60th Do: E. Brown, 


Gont., to be See. Lt. by pur.. v. Lord G. Loftus, app. to the Ist or Gren vial 


Gds.—Glet Do: Lt. F. Barlow to be Capt. by pur., ¥. Gaynor, who rets.; Ens. 


1 A. Shaw to be Lt. by pur. v. Barlow, F. Stephens, Gent., to be Ens. by par., | 


v. Shaw. — —_t.-Col. J. Snodgrass, on h. p. Unatt., to be Dep. Quarter- 
ihe ay gy ee troops serving in Nova Scotia and its dependencies, vice 
Broke, who resigns , ; 

War- Office, Sept. 19.—24th Regt. of Ft. J. J. Wood, gent., to - a" ; 
without pur. v. Hunter, dec. —46th Do: E. A. Tennyson, gent., to ve 08.5 - 
pur., v. Ponsonby, who rets.—60 Do: Second Lt. the Hon. H L.. a e 
Lt., by pur., ¥ Jessop, who rets. ; Webbe Butler, gent., to be Second Lieut., 
by por., v. Powys. —65 Do : Major H. Senior to be Lieut.-Colonel, by purchase, 
vice Wilson, who retires; Capt. Samvel Walker to be Mayor, ones ages 
y. Senior; Lt. A. PF. W. Wyatt to be Capt. by pur., v Walker; Ens. J. A. 
Drought to be Lt. by pur., v. Wyatt ; W. Butler, Gent. to be om” pur Me 
Drought —96th Do: Maj. A. Cairncross to be Lt -Col by pur.,¥ “4 o 
rets.; Capt. C. B. Cumberland to be Maj. by pur. v. Cairneross; Lt. R. Mack- 
evzie to be Capt. by pur., v. Cumberland ; Ens. G. Anderson to be Lt. by pur., 
v. Mackenzie: B. White, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Anderson. 

—>_—_ 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
France, Social, Literary, and Political. By. H. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1834. Bentley. ’ 

There are two things most extraordinary in the relative positions of France 
and England ; first, that there should exist so wide a difference between them ; 
and, secondly, that either people should know so little of each other. Our own 
dissimilarity is the most wonderful, for any one who had only read the early por- 
tion of our history would draw the inference that our Gallic neighbours must 
have exercised considerable influence both on our language and our manners. 
The larger proportion of our landed nobles were Norman ; in that tongue the 
law, the court, and the chivalry spoke ; the intercourse was constant and familiar 
with the continent ; the great barons had property on both sides of the channel 
—and yet how soon were the opposing characteristics of each nation brought 
out! how soon were laid the foundations of that most radical distinction, an en- 
tirely opposed form of speech! Chaucer is evidence that the French spoken 
some hundred years since was no better than that spoken now, He says of his 
Prioress, , 

“French did she speak of Stratford of Le Bow. 

Years passed away, and the earthquake which some geologists hold originally 
severed the two shores made pot a more complete separation, by one violent 
shock, than was quietly and imperceptibly effected by the moral opposition of 
differing speech and differing custom. ‘The late war, too, threw individual hatred 
into the breach. It was Pitt's policy to make the combat as much one of personal 
feeling as was possible. England's idea of France was to beone of mingled dis- 
like and contempt. To this end ballads and caricatures contriboted quite as much, 
if not more, than the Parliamentary harangue, and after-dinner declamation 
How was it possible to endure a people who ate frogs and wore wooden shoes! 
—for on these two important facts the wit both of the song and the print usually 
turned. ‘Terror, too—a childish nightmare—terror soon became one of the 
condiments of national antipathy. Many can recollect the time when nurses 
used the name of Bonaparte to awe the naughty child. We know at this mo- 
ment an old gentleman, residing near Chichester, who had apath made straight 


from his house to the pond in his garden, in case of the French landing—* it | 


would be so convenient for his wife and daughter to throw themselves in!” 
This old gentleman was but the instance of the universal feeling—a feeling 
which our neighbours paid us back with interest. In short, a curious volume 
might be formed of mutual misrepresentations—and it wouldbe a benefit to both 
countries. Peace came at last; and it is marvellous how litle that peace has 
done, even with the constant intercourse to which it led, in producing a better 
understanding; still how lithe does England know of France,or France of Eng- 
land! True, every year thousands cross the straits, but one would think that 
they carried away smoke enough from the steam-boat to envelop them during 
their stay. They see nothing except the sights ; and we mus} say that the or- 
dinary ron of sight-seeing is the least intellectual process tha; can well be de- 
vised. They bring bome nothing but a few bad habits. Take a general survey 
of the visits of the English—what mental improvement can be their result! 
Shopping is their chief, we might say their only, intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants; they rarely acquire the language, still more rarely usejt ; they read not 
at all, and they return home with an ignorance the worse from its taking the 
semblance of information. If any say that this picture is overcharged, we would 


only answer, take the circle of your actual acquaintance, and how few among | 


them will there be who have not at least spent some weeks in Paris; and yet 
there will be searcely one of that many who knows aught of the scientific pro- 
gress, the political opinions, the general sentiments, or even the literature of the 
people with whom they have sojourned—a people, too, without question, the 
firet in Europe. We know little of France, and we ought to know much, were 
it but for the sake of that future over which France must exercise so great an 


influence. It is only by comparison that we can estimate either the strength or | 


the weakness of our own position ; and how can that comparison be made ex- 
cept by knowledge ? 


The onus of much of this ignorance must rest upon the government—every | 


obstacle is thrown in the way of intellectual intercourse. A few slight volumes 
cannot pass duty-free, and newspapers, whether political or literary, are sulyect 


(0 a postage so heavy as quite to preclude their interchange. We believe the | 


fault ison our side—that the French authorities would admit our papers, on a 
similar understanding about their own. How much intelligence would such an 
arrangement disseminate! In the meantime we must be glad of any lights amid 
our darkness—glad of them both for their presence and their promise. Public 
attention only requires to be drawn to this subject to take in it the fullinterest 


which its importance demands. Hence we rejoice at the appearance of a work | 


like the present. Lively and amusing, it will attract attention, and that altention 
once awakened, we are sanguine as to the result. The title of the volume now 


before us is, * France, Social, Political, and Literary : "—it should rather have | 


been called Sketches, for a whole it is not, as the writer frankly admits. But in 
our day the title-page of a work is the one with which the author haslittle to 
do. Is it not Rousseau who tells a story of a child who, escaped fromsurveil- 
lance to the sideboard, surveys the sandwiches, tarts, fruits, and cakes, and ex- 
claims, * Give me too mach!" This “too much" is the temptation of a 
writer on France. ‘Too much!" is the motto of these pages. Their great 
merit is a candid and liberal spirit; their great fault is the inference tooreadily 


drawn—the deductions wear skates. First of the minor merits we would rank | 


entertainment ; not only a merit but a positive necessity, as Mr. Bulw@ truly 


observes. First of their minor faults we must note their style, which isin the | 


worst taste conceivable. First, sentences— 


« Where wilds, immeasurably long, 
Seem lengthening as we go,” 


and which add equally to the loss of the reader's breath and the writer'smean- | 


ing. Secondly, the use of the preseut tense, employed, we grant, constadtly by 
the French themselves, but ill suited to the nature of our language, andwhich 
gives a theatrical air of declamation to descriptions, when simplicity only could 


have brought them naturally before us: words that paint vividly always paint | 


simply. Much of this we attribute to the study of French composition, towhich 
our own Is directly opposed . our neighbours, in writing as in speaking, usé more 
gesture than is our custom. What in the Gallic origina! is often poetry, be- 
comes, if adopted by ourselves, grandiloquence. More simplicity andjmore 
condensation would have made many really fine passages twice as effective, The 
political section we shall leave almost untouched, unless our limits permitus to 
quote @ portion which is written with much picturesque animation, obs@ving, 
that it is the part which has the best style of composition in the work. And 
now for “the Social” of France :-— 

Picture of Paris —“ To those who are fond of facts, the manners of Paris 
may be thus described :—There are twenty thousand persons every night # the 
theatres ; five public libraries are constantly full; and one hundred cabin@s de 
lecture. You wi! find about an equal number of celebrated ae 
of celebrated teachers of mathematics; and the municipality pays onethird 
more for its fetes than it does for its religion.” 

There is a good deal both of flippancy and of exaggeration in the clapter 
called characteristics: still, there is much that is true; and all is aniusing. 

Gallantry.—** Gallantry is a kind of light, and affectionate, and unplagntic 
friendship, which just eutts the amiable and frivolous nature of the Franch 
There 1s nothing of passion m it—never expect a folly! Not one lady in abun- 
dred would quit the husband she deceives for the lover whom (sor-disanfi she 
adores. Asto the gentlemen—l remember a case the other day: Ma&me 
ce ——, hating her husband rather more than it is usual to hate a busbadl. or 
ing her lover rather better than it is usual to like a lover, proposed an ebpe- 
nt. The lover, when able to recover from the astonishment into whid@ he 
was thrown by so starthog and singular a proposition—having moreover satified 
himself that his mistress was really in earnest—put on a more serious a@ect 
than usual. * Your husband is, as you know, ma chere.’ said he. * my dest 
friend.” T will live with you and love you as long as you like under his rof— 








and | 





bulently infested with ladies of a most improper character—if Grosvenor Square | we have no assistance but from our brethren of England, and le — 
|} and St. James's Square, and Hill Strest, and Charles Streei, are witnesses to appeal to them at once. [Great cheering for some time ] 
| some mysterious and unconjugal indecorums,—the crime of unchastity is still | have the sympathies of the great bod 


petsonally 
I feet assured we 


y of her people, and did they know bot a 
spoken of and considered us deadly and damnatory as any to be found inthe tenth part of our suffe-ings, they would mete out such a measure of tt 


| Newgate Calendar. nation as would quiet agitation and assassination for half a sonters ‘te aor 

Rochefoucault says, “* Hypocrisy is a homage which vice pays to virtue "| [Cheers] The resolutions | have to move are in reference to some accounts 
| We would ask, * Were not virtue the most prevailing of the two, would vice | received from England. [I observe there has been lately a splendid meeting of 
| think it worth while to pay it any homage at all!” Some rather—we might | the South Lancashire Conservative Association ; the manner in which many of 
| say very—nonsensical deductions are drewn from the difference of love-affairs | the individdals at that meeting spoke of unfortunate Ireland was most affection- 
| in different nations :—* When the Englishwoman takes a lover, it is frequently | ate and most cheering, and assuredly if we sent over some of our members, they 
| to gratify a restless longing after rank.’ A more preposterous assertion was | would be received with attention. (Hear, hear] There is about to be also a 

certainly never hazarded. | Meeting at Bristol. I therefore move— 

New Vision of anelderly Anecdote —“ It was but the other day that a lady ** That a letter be written to the President of the South Lancashire Cunserya- 
called upon a friend whom she found in despair at the fickleness of men. Sur- | tive Association, stating the satisfaction with which the recent proceedings of 
prised at this extraordinary display of affliction, * Be comforted,’ said the lady to | that body have been witnessed by the Conservative Society of Ireland. and stating 
her friend ; * be comforted, for Heaven's sake ; after all, these misfortunes are | further, that while we are aware of the sympathy with which our trials are re- 
soon replaced and forgotten. You remember Monsieur C , he treated me | garded by our English brethren, we believe that they are to a great extent una- 
in the same way, for the first week I was disconsolate, it is true; but now— ware of the condition of Ireland, and that it is the request of this Society, that 
mon Dieu !—I1 have almost forgotten that he ever existed.’ ‘Ah! my dear,’ | the Conservative Association of South Lancashire will appoint a day for the 
said the lady, who was in the wane of her beauty, and whom these soothing | Meeting of the Association, at which a deputation from Ireland will attend.” 
words failed to console, ‘ there is alas! this great difference between us—Mon-| ‘That a deputation do attend on behalf of the Protestants of Ireland, at the 
sieur C was your first lover—Monsieur R is my last !’” ensuing meeting about to be held at Bristol ” 

The original of this is a remark in Mad. Delaunay’s Memoirs, who says, with PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
her usual shrewdness, * Les premieres et les dernieres conquétes sont celles dont Mr. Boyton rose and said he had again to detain their attention. He had last 
on se fait le plus de gré. Quand on est bien jeune, c’est quelque-chose de plaire | day moved that an application be made to the Clergy for returns of the Protes. 
déja, et c'est heaucoup de plaire encore quand on se trouve sur le retour.’’* tants and Catholics relieved. He had received one return, in reference to the 

Gallantry and wit are inseparable; and, as of right it should, the chapter on | four principal charitable institutions of the metropolis, from whence would be 
the one follows that on the other: that on wit has disappointed us. The | seen how far it was just to confiscate the property of the Protestant Church 
bon-mots are almost all of a certain age, which means certainly aged. Napo- under tbe pretext of supplying fonds for the Protestant charities :— , 
leon’s giving Mdile. George a five-franc livre when she asked for his portrait, MENDICITY sOciETY FoR 1833. 
and Talleyrand’s reply as to the non-necessity of saving a lady who bad wit Subscribers contributing - - - - - £4465 18 2 
enough to save herself, has been in every memoir of Mad. de Staél. But the Roman Catholics - - - . - - 408 5 0 
concluding remark is, indeed, the fact :— 











** Wit is still the talent which in every department has the most success—for Contributed by Protestants - - - - 4,057 13 2 
instance, who is the most popular prose writer of the modern day! P. Courier. Nomber of Mendicarts, 1833 - 1,996 
Who is the most popular poet? Beranger. Who is the most popular drama- Of which were Protestants - - 150 
tist? Scribe. Wie is the most popular orator! M. Thiers.” — 
The following phrase, in describing Robespierre, is singularly misapplied. Roman Catholics - - 1,846 
** There was none of that easy negligence, of that nervous susceptibility, in FEVER HOSPITAL, CORK-STREET. 
his character or his person which marks and makes a man forgetful of him- Subscriptions, 1833 —- - - - - - £379 6 9 


self.” Roman Catholics - . - - ° e 10 18 0 

Now, nervous susceptibility is the last thing in the world that marks or makes 
a man forgetful of himself. 

We conclude with the following statement : 

“« Every one will re-echo me when I say ‘the French are the vainest people 
in the world ;’ but I do not know. whether every one will treat their national 


Contributed by Protestants - - - - £368 8 9 
Patients admitted - - - 3,991 
Protestants | to 10. 
SICK POOR INSTITUTION, MEATH-STREET. 


vanity in the same manner, or take the same view of it thatI do. That vanity Subscriptions for 1833 - - - - - £186 18 1 
is not only ridiculous ; it contains a power which many more lofty and serious Roman Catholics : - - - - - 10 1 O 
qualities would fail to supply. With that vanity it combined a capability for —_-——_. 
great things; a magnificence of design and'a daringness of execution rare Contributed by Protestants - - . - £176 17 1 


amongst the pale and frigid nations of the north. In that vanity is security to 


Protestants relieved average 1 in 20 
France; for in that vanity is—union. That vanity it is which concentrates 


SCHOOL-STREET WEEKLY AND DAILY SCHOOLS. 








| and connects a people different in their manners, different in their origin, dif- Subscriptions, 1833 - - - - - - £163 18 0 
ferent in their climate, different even in their language. ‘That vanity it is which One Roman Catholic Subscriber - - - - 2 
gives to thirty-three millions of individuals one heart and one pulse. Go into —_— —— 
any partof France, some districts of Brittany perhaps excepted, and let any Contributed by Protestants - - - : £162 17 0 


| body of persons be assembled—address them to soothe or to excite—Say, ‘ Vive 20 Roman Catholics to one Protestant taught in the Schuols 


| la liberte !’ there are times when you will not be listened to—‘ Vive le roi !— | He was sure that if this subject were examived, the same result would be found 
—vive Ja charte !—vive la republique !’ these are all “rallying cries, which will | all over Ireland. 
| now be hissed, and now applauded : but cry, ‘ Vive la France !’—* Vive la belle The resolutions were then put and carried. 


France, songéz que vous étes Frangais !’ and almost before the words are out 
of your mouth your voice will be drowned with cheers, and a circulating and | 
sympathetic thrill will have rushed through the breast, and brought tears into | At Gibraltar, the cholera is represented as having entirely disappeared, so that 
| the eyes of every one of your audience. If you were to say to an English- | the additional medical furce despatched from England had orders to return im- 
| man, ‘Give me up your property, and give me up your liberty, and give me up | mediately. The accounts from Greece are any thing but faveurable. King 
| your life, for the sake of England !’ he would say, ‘ Stop a little ! what is Eng- | Otho being sadly annoyed and perplexed for want of sufficient force to maintain 

land to me without my property, and my liberty, and my life !—my liberty, my | his authority. 

property, and my life, are England to me all the world over.’ Not so the ; 

Frenchman : talk to him of France; tell him that what you wish is for the | j, 
| interest and the glory of France, and he will let you erect scaffolds, and send n 
| his children to the guillotine and the battle; he will stop in the highest fever of 


freedom to bow to the most terrible dictatorship, and stick the red cap of de- 


—>— 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Another respite has been forwarded protracting for a month the execution of 
mes Garside and Joseph Mosley, the two Unionists convicted of the assassi- 
ation of Mr. Ashton. They refuse making any disclosures affecting other 
Unionists.—Schofield, who has been apprehended as an accomplice, declares 
, | that he is innocent. 
mocratism on the triumvirate tyranny of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just. | War in India. —A suppplement to the London Gazette contains a despatch to 
There is nothing you may not do with him under the charm of those irresistible | yp. government of Fort St George, by the Adjutant General of she ame (Co 
\w ea TR o PF ner : P + %) é é ‘ ~ 
ory . Francais, soyez Francais! ' ) lonet T. H. S. Conway,) and Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. commanding the Coorg 
| Atall events, that vanity is a high and generous feeling which thus carries 4° feiq force, relating to the successful operations against the Rajah of Coorg 
4 . . J 2 4 
opty eg of resto ; and if the word vanity is to be used for want of a better, | which was brought to so early and satisfactory a close (says the report) by the 
| it be unc erstood that vanity here implies an amiable and elevating quality. judgment and decision of Brigadier Lindesay, and considering the period of the 
| Montesquieu's theory, that national characteristics are the result of climate, year, the d fficulties of the country, and the advantages the ene d 
might be strongly confirmed by a relative view of the habits of the French and | : a Flt ang anh for «ae inp 
etiich  Gatases tae tat aes ot F h. Th | defence, the experience and talents of the Brigadier have been judiciously and 
a ha ~~. = re a wa th - ve ppiecanlingaiteg a iia ne — | usefully directed to the advantage of the public service. The total number of 
$s most sunshine, and the other most sea-coal. e one seeks enjoy- | killed and wounded, European and native, was sixteen commissivned officers 
ment on a beach in the warm soft air; the other takes to an arm-chair close ' 993 nyn-commissioned, rank and file and dressers ‘ 
drawn to the fender. This one habit leads to complicated results. The French- | Earl Grey's Welcome to Scotland. —Ear! Coon crossed the border on There 
man resorts to the Tuileries, while the Englishman sits in his parlour; hence | day; ata little after three in the afternoon, he arrived at Colstream, the first 
| the one grows familiar with society, and the other with solitude. A man ac- | Scotch town on the road to the metropolis. He eee. there received ‘with the 
or my to society naturally in his smallest actions refers to others ; he expects | greatest possible demonstrations of honour, and hailed as a public benefactor. 
| to ~ observed even as he observes; unconsciously, he sits, stands, and talks, | A triumphal arch of shrubs and flowers had been raised across the bridge, to in 
with av , ' : , 
| oe a view to effect. A man accustomed to solitude looks but little to others; | dicate the (new) ideal line of demarcation betwixt the two ancient kingdoms; it 
aware that no one is troubling themselves, about him, he troubles himself about db Ss oe : 
sabia i be tat iota ek the fead pach if | Was surmounted by as cotch thistle—and from the centre of the arch there was 
feud eh tk jus og os a se - ~ y hee es himself at ease : COM- | 4 pendant flag bearing the inscription, “ Scutland hails with joy the approach of 
es ) San OFRRED HBO 7 ac yr age 0 single source how many | her Patriot Grey!” On his Lordship’s reaching the centre of the bridge (which 
a he Fe may be traced! Indeed, the great difference between the English | was densely crowded by peopie of all ages, sexes, and ranks) the whole 
and the , i : ; ‘ 
rench may be summed up in a sentence,—the English live in-doors assemblage uncovered their heads—and having shown this quiet mark of rever- 


{ 
and the Fre - t 
French live out-doors ence, his Lordship was next saluted with many rounds of hearty British cheers. 
| 
| 
) 
| 





After a few words of courtesy from the Rev. Mr. Thompson, the assemblage 
very young, it is much to please so early ; but it is more to please still when one is moved in procession, with a band of music in front, towards the Market-place, 
aware of being on the decline. | where a congratulatory address numerously signed was presented to the Noble 
We have not offered an opinion on that part of Mr. Bulwer’s work which treats | Earl, and to which he made an animated reply. Lord Grey then took his de- 
of literature, having reserved his views on the subject for a second notice. | parture towards Kelso, accompanied to the west end of the town, as on his 
—_— | entrance, by the cavalcade already described.—Kelso Chronicle. 
PROTESTANT CONSERVATIVE SOCIETY OF IRE- A letter from Toulon says :—** The communications between this port and 
LAND. | the cruising squadron have become more frequent than ever, and it is daily em- 
A meeting of the Society took place in Dublin on the 4th of September. | fa in sailing maneeuvres and in antilions practice. Its destination, however, 
The Earl of Roden in the chair. The time of the meeting was chiefly occu- rer te . am oe It is probable that some more decisive events must 
| pied by a splendid speech from the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan. Our limits to-day take place in the | so when it will be directed to such pointe as may most 
| do not admit of our giving this speech, or the address of the Earl of Roden at a “ Y Maresiiies ate engene: eae here this morning from the 
| the opening of the meeting; we therefore confine ourselves for this day to the | azaretio at Marseilles, containing a number of soldiers from the battalion 
concluding part of the business :— \ 4 the legion of foreigners at Bona, who have been performing quarantine 
ere 
DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND 
Mr. Boy : ENGLAND. Doncaster Races.—The great St. Leger Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft. 
Mr. Boyton rose to offer two resolutions. He prefaced them by a powerful | + , , , 
| for three year old colts, 71 subscribers. Won by Lord Westminster's Touch- 
and excellent speech, of which the following is a concluding part :— | ates The Duke of Cleveland’ : > Chif 
“ile doula a one he Duke of Cleveland's br. c. Shillelagh, rode by Chifney, came in 
| No doubt the country is in a fearful state, and the lower orders of the peo- | fourth. The odd . 
| ot thes tates’ Ueen 8 ay Re - “ ‘ ourth, e odds, at starting, were 40 to one against the winner. 
| ple, as they have been for centuries, disaffected to the English Government. | | Funeral of the late D Franc The F “yr > fe of 
far { Joding | : , Tagen - : uneral o ate Donna Francisca —The Funeral of this Princess, (wife o 
am far from including in a sweeping charge the whole of the population—doubt- | Don Carl took pl . th EF Ss 5. Thech 
l tess, there are members ef them © ‘ . ‘ | Don Carlos) took place at Gosport, near Portsmouth, Eng , Sept. 15. e cha 
. ictims of mob tyranny, of intimidation, as - 140 
sails ; ; ‘ pel in which the funeral ceremonies took place, contained seats for only 14 
well as ourselves, and that numbers in the country have been compelled to join ‘ Wh > he 
' 4 , : se Er | persons at a contrast does this little chapel present to the Pantheon att 
the conspiracy, and to swell the ranks of those comparatively fewer, but who, by | E = r in S 
; ; ; uscurial, where she had the right of being iuterred, if she had died in Spain. 
acts of personal violence upon the refractory, or assault upon their property, G . . . ? > d 
| have rendered it safer—(I use the expressive language of Lord Oxmantown)— | Cc Jen. Geo. Ramsay lately died at Canterbury, also Capt. Wm. Cook, an 
have rendered it safer to violate than to obey the law. [Hear, hear.] Mr. Lam- “ts James, RN. 
| bert, of Wexford, had quaintly said, there is a ruffian in every village that calls Mr. William Blackwood, the eminent bookseller of Edinburgh, died Sept. 16 
| himself the people—{laughter and cheers] ;—and in truth so it is; we are the | Money Market—London, September 20 —Consols 90 3-4 sellers for the ac- 
| Victims of the tyranny of the few, and of our own fears. A democratic oligarchy | count, without any variation, and few transactions effected. 
| rules the country, and its ministers are journalism and assassination. (Cheers. } } Cavan.—The government has determined on putting down the intended 
My Lord, while [ am on my legs, I will propose two resolutions. We have | meeting of Orangemen at this place on the 20th Sept. 
> , y J " } - 
a ee roy, ote a we had Mr. O'Connell and his party— | Mr. Cobbett lately made a visit to Dublin, into which he made a public entry 
with them we found it hard enough to eal; their power then was increased by | The procession proceeded to Dodd's, Sackville street, where an address was 
the adhesion of the Government, and now they have added to their alliance a presented to him. 
very powerful party among the people of England. My Lord, against enemies | 1. Ma) > 4 
such as these, if we stand alone, we must fal]. We must look abroad for al- aoe - im oy = pales ys Roman es — ry oe et = ar os 
‘ - } it 7 
lies, and shall we not find them in the sound, the constitutional, and religious wich hha Pope Pius Vit died oe soceyes a 
portion of the people of England—[vehement cheering }—the friends of religion > ae : 7 
’ » } . j tl 
and order, and law—(continued cheering ]}—whose blood runs in our veins—whose Adasen FEM, ee of Contlodeh, sopnty Memee. Sed sqeanty, eget 5 
fathers were our fathers—who knee! before the same altar, and worship the same | SCOTLAND 
God (Hear, hear, and great cheering } Let us say to them, look tothe page| Lord Brougham visited Inverness lately. The Provost read an address on 
of our own history ; where were your calamities in which we did not sympathise presenting the burgess-ticket ; and after the ceremony was concluded, Lord 
—where were your dangers, that we were not at your side’ Call to your | Brougham addressed the meeting in the following speech :-— 
| presence our calummuiators and foes ; tel! them to point out one occasion in that He said he could not easily express his feelings at the flattering manner in 
| roll of history in which during any period of English difficulty, any period of | which he had been received by so so great a number of his fellow-subjects, who 
| Irish suffering, the Irish Protestants abated in their affection, or wavered in appeared to concur in the address of their worthy Chief Magistrate He was 
| their fidelity to the English people—[cheering]—tell them to take the map of 


* The first and the last conquests are those of which we think the most. When 





ae pr » i anv ynal merits that he had received this 
that is no breach of friendship but I cannot do M. de — > cruel andwr their } - ; . conscious that it it was not owing to any pers nal merits tk ne 
friendly a thir t with ae | i = a oe | their Liood-stainec country, and ask them to explain the deep crimson tinge of | mark of distinction at their hands. First of all, ke owed it to the circumstance 
rien ing as to run away with you n It ree, pessioete. | the three’ (at! ere . r - s? 
impregnated > th th y . = - y love is fierce, pessio@te. the three Catholic provinces, and account for the verdure of the creen plains of | that he had the honour of serving a monarch who lives in the hearts of his sub- 
' It t tt - ene of = oe > a Germany, love is sentume@al, | Protestant Ulster, the country of iden cal rs and of white gloves, and of | jects. He had enjoyed the honour of serving that prince for nearly four years ; 
_ is not the efispring of the heart, but of the umaginatior * © P ij ord " e7. and f — . wane ¥ ae , - as : er 
There is this to be sid foe Er Seabed Ol tn te . pe ) | Order, and loyalty, and law—{[ Hear, hear, at eat cheering]—ask them is ind during that time he had experienced from his Majesty only one series of 
’ sé c 2 } a— € OT-houses oO ye count T™ | reasor ‘ . , . nor 4 4 ‘ : Vu ° . j od in 
with children without a fail - it a ft h ae a oa Pe r ale to expect you to punis , ar le and f ty yourselves, | gracious condescension, confidence, and favour. To find that he lived in = 
A caberen without a father—if the streets of the metropolis are almost tur- sd to reward , ao : - : . = : 
he metropolis are almost }ur | anc to reward se » ancins ction, an My Lord, under God, } hearts of his loyal subjects in the ancient and important capital of the Highlands, 
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as it had afforded tim only pure and unmixed satisfaction, would, he was con- 
fident, be so received by his Mayesty when he told hrm, as he would do by that 
sighs post, of the gratifying circumstance. [Cheers] “ Gentlemen,” added 
Lord Brougham, * it was not always so in this part of his Majesty's dominions : 
but the peuple have other things now to do than cunsider whether this or that 
family shuuld rule ever them, they are quite content to live under one family in 
peace and freedom. If I have any persunal claim to the honour you have done 
me, it must arise from my having taken part in certain great public questions 
within the last quarterof acentury. I ailude to Negro Emancipation, to the 
abolition of the detestable traffic in slaves, to Reform in Parhament and in our 
Monicipalities, and to that, without which all other reforms are of no avail, the 
Education of the People. To these questions I have been a zealous friend, and | 
will continue the same so long as life is preserved to me. In doing so, I meet 
with nothing but support, kindness, and assistance from the worthy and power- | 
ful part of the community : from others I meet with nothing but revilings, mis- 
representation, and calumny. I cannot say that these have any effect on me, for 
in truth I regard them with perfect indifference. The people now think for 
themselves ; and will not take opinions from others, be they priests, peers, or 
printers ; at the same time reverencing their priests, honouring their peers, and 


Art. 9. Confiscation to be done away with. Property declared sacred. Yet | Carlists’ cause by the 


the Spaniards are bound—Ist, to pay the fines imposed by legal sentence ; 2d, 
to give up their property to the State, in case public utility should require it; 
but not without indemnification 


343 


late arrivals. The British cruizérs intercept all succours 





—— ——— 





coming in from foreign countries, while the French troops cet off communi- 
cations by the passes of the Pyrenees 


; Yet the insurgents appear to be as active 


Art. 10. Public functionaries to be responsible for all acts against the free- * ¢ver, and to be well supplied with every thing, while the Queen's Ministers 


dom and rights of individuals 
Art. 11. Ministers to be responsible 


regulations to be voted by the Cortes. 
This petition was discussed with great animation on the Ist and 2d instant. 


are declaring publicly in the Cortes, that they cannot prosecute the war for want 
{ of means. 
Art. 12. The Militia Urbana to be organized upon a broader base, and under | ying? 


Can anything more be required to prove the state of the public 
In this dilemma the English and French cabinets, together with the 
Regent of Portagal, have, it is understood, adopted additional articles to the 


The Ministers, simply, it would seem, because they were Ministers and ez officio Quadruple Treaty made in April last, of which the following are a part — 


hostile to measures for consolidating public liberty, opposed the adoption of the 


“ Art. 1. His Majesty the King of the French engages to adopt such measures on 


petition ; but were defeated, on a division, by 71 votes to 38. As a whole, the frontiers of his states as may prevent the Spanish insurgents from receiving 
therefore, the document was sanctioned. When, however, the articles came to from the French territory any kind of assistance soever, whether in arms, men, or 


be discussed separately, a singular change occurred in the views of the mem- 
bers, for the first article was neither rejected nor adopted, the numbers being 
52 and 52. A question then arose as to the right of the President to give a 


The reglamento was not cleat upon this point; and the Chamber was in some | 


munitions of ty 
“ Art. 2. His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland en 
. « © lame gages to supply 
her Catholic Majesty witharms and munitions of war as she may stand in need of, 
and moreover, if necessary, to assist her Catholic Majesty by the use of a naval 


| Casting vote, as he had already voted once in favour of adopting the article. free.” 


Art. 3 pledges the Regent of Portugal toa similar co-operation. ‘This is non- 


taking every Opportunity—aud Gud knows they cannot go to a better source— | difficulty, till, at the suggestion of Toreno, it was agreed to modify the article ; | intervention indeed. 


of deriving information from the liberty of the press, and the fullest and most 

unrestrained discussion.’ Lord Brougham then adverted to the topics touched 
upon in the address read by the Provost, in all of which he heartily concurred. 
One of the first measures of the next session will be, the improvement of the | 
Municipal! Corporations of England ; for Scotland is much superior in this re- | 
spect to the sister country. Government will go on improving ; but they will | 
not make une siep till they are sure of the ground on which they made the for- 
mer. They wil! not legislate rashly or unadvisediy. “I have heard, but with 
entire indifference, al! the arguments brought forward against us. One set ac- 
cuse us of doing too much, and another of doing nothing. I believe they are | 
honest in the bulk, both one and the other. One set says we move on too 

slowly, hat is safely; and the other as pertinaciously contend we are going | 
too fast. One set, from honest prejudices, are against all improvements, because 
they are satisfied with things as they are, and believe they cannot be made 

better. I respect them, but differ from them. Another set think we never do | 
anything. You open the trade to China, and you abolish slavery (which were 
both the work of one session); and yet we are told the session did nothing 

My own opinion is, that we have done to much, rather than too little; though it 
was necessary to do justice, and lay the foundation of future good government 
Less was necessarily dune last session than the former, because if you open the 
trade to China one year, vou do not want to open itnext. If you set the slaves 
free in 1833, there are no slaves tu liberate in 1834. If you reform the Court 
of Chancery in one session of Parliament, the same task is not left to the 
succeeding session. Yet we have done something lately. We have made 
some useful reforms inthe Law ; and above all, we have carried reformation 
into a system which vou in Scutland are happily free from—a system mischie- 
yous in itself, and still more mischievously administered—I allude to the Poor- 
laws. If Government had done nothing else in ten years, it would have 
deserved wellof the country. Jf we have done little last session, I fear we 
shall do less in the next. But what we do will be done well, because it wil! 
be done carefully ; it will be useful in doing—it will be wearable, and not done! 
in a heap, ill-adapted and useless, if not worse. These are my opinions, gentle- 
men. I shal! go on in the same manner, regardless of the calumnies with which 
I may be assailed.” 

SPAIN. 

It had been expected that the Spanish Ministry would resign, having been 
defeated in the Chamber, but later news did not confirm it. The Morming 
Chronicle of the 9th had an express from Paris with Madrid advices to the 9th, 
and says— 

Notwithstanding the frequent defeats suffered by Ministers in the Chamber 
of Procuradores, they nevertheless seem to have resolved not to consider their 
being in a minority on such theoretic questions as necessitating their retirement 
from office. The dearth of public men in Spain, and the avowed feelings of | 
the opposition, which respect, and in some measure excuse the Ministers, whose 
conservative fears they combat, warrant this departure from the received prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. | 

The cause of the Carlists looked rather more flourishing. The Times of the | 
20th says— | 
| 








The report in the Moniteur of the 17th, fully confirms the statement we made 
the day before yesterday, that Zumalacarreguy was again acting on the of- 
fensive. Besides Viana and Bergara the Carlists have made an attack on 
Tolosa, a place of some importance, having a considerable garrison, and the 
key, we believe, to Rodil's communications with the south of Spain. From 
that it is quite evident that Rodi! has not made so much progress in putting an 
end to the insurrection as his friends wished, and that Zumalacarrezuy is still 
in a situation to give him a vast deal of trouble, if not to make tbe contest 
doubtful. 

The majority of the finance committee in the Cortez adopt the Cortez loans 
from 120 to 123, but reject the subsequent French loans and the debt secured 
by treaty. The minority adopt all loans previous to and after 1823. The Spa- 
nish Bill of Rights has passed. 

London, Sept. 20.—The Paris papers of Thursday, are received. The 
‘Moniteur™ gives the following official intelligence received by the French 
Government from Bayonne :—* A telegraphic despatch of the 16th states, that 
the Guipuscoans had attempted an attack on Tolosa, but without success. They 
were on the 15th in the direction of the passage of Oyatzun. Zumalacarregui 
was on the 13th in the neighbourhood of Estella. Rodil was marching against 
him with Lorenzo and Figueira. The Junta is at Etchaler. Don Carlos has 
remained in Biscay.’ The attacks of the Carlistsagainst Bergara, Viana, and 
Toloso, indicate a change in their position. Tolosa is an important place, and 
has a strong garrison; some particulars respecting the attack upon it are there- 
fore extremely desirable. 

Arana, formerly the companion in arms of Rodil, in Peru, was shot by him, 
in Bilboa, on the 6th inst., together with the Major Domo of the Marquis de 
Valdespina, and the Secretary of the Junta (De los Agranos.) They were en- 
trapped by the Spanish frigate Pearla. Rodil has burnt the Duke of Granada’s 
Palace to the ground, in revenge for the Duchess of Granada having celebrated 
Don Carlos’s return 

The adoption of the whole of the 12 articles of the declaration of rights 
(against the Ministers) by the Chamber of Procuradures, was known in Paris 
The Ministerial papers continue to deplore that occurrence, while the indepen- 
dent members of the French press exult in it. The articles relative to the rights 
of property, and the responsibility of public functionaries, were adopted by im- 
menseé majorities and almost without discussion 

{n the Chamber of Procuradores, on the 9th inatant, General Burton addressed 
himself to the President of the Council of Ministers, in the hope that he would 
communicate to the Chambers the real state of affairs, respecting the Civil War 
in the Northern Provinces. 

M. Martinez de la Rosa replied— 

“In the northern provinces, more than 40,000 men are on foot, of which num- 
ber 20,000 are destined to guard the fortified towns, the coasts, and other parts. 
In the immense plains of Castile are 15,000 men, so that we cannot be charged 
with inertness. What we want is the means—the pecuniary resources for 
greater exertion. The real plan of the war should be to occupy all the military 
points with sufficient force, and thus to contract the space in which the insurgents 
act,—to force them to lay down their arms. But for this purpose numbers are 
required, and the equipment, the arming, and the support of the troops form the 
largest items in Government expenses. We are compelled to regulate out | 
movements by the state of our funds.” 

Education in Spain. —The queen has ordered a commission to be formed for 
Organizing throughout Spain a uniform system of primary instruction, to be | 
maintained at the public expense. The Lancasterian method to be adopted. 
A formal school for the education of professors is also to be part of the plan.— 
This measure has given great satisfaction. 


SPANISH BILL OF RIGHTS. 

The members of the Spanish Cortes persevere in their labeurs with all the | 
zeal of men to whom law and speech-making have the zest of novelty. They 
evidently take delight in the performance of their duties, and are free from the 
jaded feelings which weigh upon the spirits and depress the energy of legisla- 
tive and official hacks. On the 28th of last month, a petition was presented to | 
the Procuradores, which may very properly be termed the foundation of a Bill | 
of Rights. It consists of twelve articles, of which the following is a brief ab- 
Stract or index. 

Art. 1. Declares that the freedom of the subject is protected and guaranteed 
oy the laws, and no Spaniard ought to be compelled to do that which the law 
“0€s not prescribe. 

Art. 2. Establishes the liberty of the press; no censorship, but Jaws calcu- 
‘ated to punish those who may become guilty. 

Art. 3. No Spaniard to be prosecuted, or arrested, or punished, but through 
*gal means. 

Art. 4. Ex post facto laws to be abolished, and commissions equalig. 

Art. 5. The Spaniard’s home to be his castle 

Art. 6. The law to he equal to all the Spaniards, both to protect and to punish 

his, of course, does not interfere with the privileges of the Proceres. 

Art. 7. As a consequence of the last, all Spaniards to be fit to fill places, both 
civil and military, without their being required to he nobly born | 


rt : : | 
Art. 8. All Spaniards to be equally bound to pay tazes, in proportion to their | 
means, 











| 
i 


and it now stands thus—‘‘ The law proteets and insures individual liberty.” In 
the debates upon this petition, Don Telesforo de Trueba and Martinez de la 
Rosa distinguished themselves by effective speeches. } 
The Proceres have resolved that ** Don Carlos and all his line are excluded 
from their rights to the succession to the throne of Spain.” This resolution 
was adopted by all the Peers in Madrid, except one, who, for some reason un- 


explained, declined voting for or against it. The Ministry have gained popularity | 


by their decided support of this resolution. 


GEN. RODIL’S WAR SPORTS. 

In the absence of important news, the correspondents of our Daily Journals 
have furnished some amusing details of the mode of warfare in Navarre. The 
following passage in a letter from a Bayonne correspondent of the Times, reminds 
us of the Whig parson-hunting in Scotland, in the days of Lauderdale and Cla- 
verhouse. 

“The chief amusement that varied the fatigues of the campaign was cure- | 
hunting. After the Queen’s troops had entered a village, one of these black 
game would sometimes be seen stealing from behind the houses towards the 
fields ; when an alarm would be instantly given, and a regular chase commenced. | 
On one occasion, Colonel Carradoc was the first to raise the ery of ‘ Stole away ;’ | 
when Genera! Rodil ordered his Aide-de-Camp to pursue the flying cure. The | 
latter tucked up the skirts of his clerical habit; and being a young and active | 
man, put the Aide-de-Camp’s horse to his best gallop ; and would in al! likeli- 
hood have escaped, but that, in an attempt to leap a ditch, his foot slipped, and | 
he went plop into the water; from whence he was drawn like a half-drowned | 
rat by the Aide-de-Camp, and brought before General Rodil; who placed him 
in the ranks and made him march for several days with the troops. Zamala- 
carregui has organized a numerous band, composed entirely of curates or monks, 
who are excellent marksmen, and pay particular attention to the officers of the 
Queen's troops, and pick them down as often as they can. In contradistinction 
to these black bands, Jauregui has under his command a numerous body, 600 or 
700, of Chapelgories, so called from their wearing red caps. These fellows, all | 


young and active men, are also capital shots, and are enthusiastically devoted to | 
their chief; who sometimes tells them to disperse, and meet him again at a | 
particular time and place. Each man goes his own way; and at the hour and | 
spot appointed, like Roderick Dhu’s men, at the signal of their chief they all to 
a man start up in his presence. It was by these Chapelgories that the magnifi- 
cent convent of Aranzazu was burnt down—a work which they did with great | 
glee, as they have a particular dislike of the monks. 

The same correspondent gives the following description of the convent of 
Aranzaza, which was burned. 

‘This convent has been from time immemorial held in reverence as the sanc- 
tuary of saints, by the inhabitants of the four rebellious provinces. k contained 
100 Franciscan friars. They collected alms throughout the provinces of Na- 
varre, Biscay, Alava, and Guipuscoa. Many were the wonders performed by 
these saints, and numberless the devotees who crowded thither yearly. At their | 
nod, contributions of wine, and meat and bread, and every necessary and luxury 
of life, were poured into the cellars of these holy men. The convent was a com- 
plete palace ; it contained every comfort that could make a retired life agree- 
able, and every enjoyment that man could desire ; they had a magnificent library, | 
and an excellent orchestra. These holy men, whose profession is that of self- | 
denial and poverty, wallow in luxury and idleness. At the commencement of | 


Mr. O'Connell has addressed a second letter to Lord Duncannon, in which he 
disposes of a few more of his twenty-one charges of mal-conduct against 
the Whigs, and concludes with demanding that his Lordship fills the seat on 
the King’s Bench, vacant by the death of Judge Jebb, with a person of his 
party and feelings—the new Judge must, in fact, to satisfy Mr. O'Connell, be a 
repealer, taken from the Irish Bar. The Agitator tells his Lordship in the most 
emphatic manner, that he must govern Ireland according to his (Mr. O'Con 
nell's) directions, under the pain of revolution! This reminds us of a Tory 


| Stanza much in vogue during the time the Duke of Wellington was forcing Ca 


tholic Emancipation down the throats of the English people 
“In England rules King Arthar, 
In Ireland rules King Dan— 
King George of Windsor Castle 
Dethrone them if you can.” 
Yes indeed, Dan is King of Ireland, and who can dethrone him ' 

A great Conservative meeting took place early in September in Dublin. We 
have given a part of its proceedings. The speeches of the orators on 
that occasion were most eloquent and forcible, and the assembly consisted of the 
magnates of the land. The portion of Mr. Boyton's speech which we have pre 
sented is a fair sample of the whole. These Conservative Associations are 


| forming throughout England and Ireland. 


The English papers are filled with the particulars of Earl Girey's visit to 
the north, and of the honours paid to him. The great banquet at Edinburgh sur- 
passed any thing of the kind in that capital for many years. About 3000 per 
sons sat down to the tables spread under the Pavilion, a building erected 
specially for the occasion. We shall endeavour to find room for some ef 


lthe details next week Lord Brougham has also been making a northern 


tour; at Inverness he was presented with the freedom of the place, when 
his Lordship was pleased to make a speech, some passages of which have 
struck his friends with surprise. He frankly owned that reform had been car- 
ried far enough, perhapstoo far. This could not fail to provoke discussion. A 
fierce warhas for some time been carried on against him by the Times and other 
radical papers, in whichit is roundly asserted that he is coquetting with the Tones 
—that he desires to become Premier, and will in that case coalesce with the Con- 
servatives. Wecannot vouch for the truth of these suppositions, but this we 
may state, that the Standard, Allnon, Post, and other Tory journals, are discuss- 
ing the propriety of admitting bis Lordship into the Tory ranks 





Opera —Miss 8. Phillips made her first appearance at the Park in the early 
| part of the week, with marked success, in the character of Cinderella. On 
Thursday she again appeared as Susanna, in the Marriage of Figaro. Her 


vocal powers are very sweet and pleasing, but not powerful, she is, neverthe- 
less, clever, skilful, and effective, and is a great acquisition to our operatic corps 


the rebellion, they took an active and decided part. Their cellars furnished wine, | Miss Watson, of whom we have before opoken, mode wer dobar os ( herubino, 
and their stores bread and meat, to the rebels. They formed magazines of arms | and sung her songs with great success. “ ‘The Soldier's Tear” was encored 
and powder within the walls of the convent. They established and directed a | by a very crowded house. 


press for the printing of official bulletins and proclamations. ‘They even had 
forges in subterranean vaults, for making muskets. ‘There were held all the 
Councils of War; in fact it was the focusof revolt, from whence the spirit of 
rebellion was kept alive and nourished. But the holy fathers must also join the 
army, and seventy of their number joined the Carlist forces; leaving the old 
monks to keep possession of the convent, to direct the press, and receive informa- 
tion and supplies from the neighbouring provinces. This convent was situated 
in the centre of a rocky mountain. A current ran beneath its walls; an im- 
mense wood extended far on every side ; in fact, it presented the most picturesque 
and extraordinary appearance that the imagination could conceive. It was so 


| Mr. Mathews again gave us his rich treat, the ‘Comic Annual,” which, as 
usual, produced unbounded mirth. There can be no surer test of the intrinsic 
| excellence of these clever delineations than the crowded houses which attend 
} 


| to witness them 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles passed through the city yesterday, on his way from 
) Boston to Philadelphia. His success in the former city was every thing hie 
| friends could desire 
The Harpers have given us two good books this week—that is to say, one for 


romantic, so isolated, separated as it were from the world, in the centre of the instruction, the other for amusement. The District School Book, by Mr. Jor- 


most beautiful and solitary mountains | ever beheld. ‘The chapel of the convent 
was most magnificent, the cells of the monks elegant apartments. At nine 
o’clock at night the party of soldiers destined to set fire to this massy edifice 
arrived at the convent. The friars were ordered out, the guardian received 


intimation to take away the chalice and other holy ornaments. The statue of the | 


holy Virgin was also carried off un the shoulders of the monks. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, the altars were broken in pieces, piles of wood were placed 
in different parts of this vast edifice, and in a moment afterwards the whole 
convent was in ablaze.” 


iF Twenty-five Cents each, will be paid at this office for Nos. 34, 35, 46, 
37, and 38, of the present vol. of the Albion. 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 a— per cent. prem, 
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Since our last, the Orpheus and the Hannibal have arrived, by which we have 
received London papers to the 21st ult. 

The affairs of the East may be considered as again settled for the present,— 
the Sultan having discovered that the proper opportunity had nut arrived for re- 
newing hustilities with his rebellious subject, the Pashaof Egypt. It appears, 
too, that his new ally, the Emperor of Russia, would yield him aid for defending 


Turkey when attacked, but positively refused any assistance in a war of ag- 
gression. 








The intelligence from Spain wears a more serious aspect—the Ministers have 
been repeatedly defeated in the Cortes by the Liberals ;—they however, do not 
resign, because, they assure us, that a prolongation of their power is for the 
good of the country. This may be the fact, although we believe there is some 
difference of opinion upon this matter in Spain, where the question ought to be 
best understood) The Spaniards, however, have obtained a sort of Bill of 
Rights, the substance of which we have inserted in another column. This is 
certainly something, ard we are right glad to see the basis of English liberty at 
length laid in Spain. May it take deep root, grow and yield the fruit that has 
conferred so much happiness on England. Frum the seat of war in the northern 


| 
provinces, the most afflicting accounts reach us—the contest seems to be car- | 


ried on by the Queen's General, Rodil, in the most brutal and barbarous manner 
He has lately shot a friend, his former companion in arms during the South 
American struggle; he has also burnt the magnificent palace of the Duke of 
Granada, because his Duchess had welcomed Don Carlos on his arrival; he has 
beside entrapped the wife of his opponent, Zumalacarreguy, seized his children, 
and confined them in the castle of Pampelona. Such is the warfare carried on 
against women and children. His hostility tothe priesthood is no less deadly, 
and it will be seen from our extracts which are copied {rom the private letters to the 
Times, and published in that paper, that priest hunting is a favourite amusement, 


| ville Taylor, is excellent, and well adapted for the purpose for which it is in- 
| tended. Onthe fly-leaf we see several certificates, written by the Bishop, 


| 


| President Duer, Dr. Mathews, and other persons of judgment and respectability. 
| Novellettesof a Traveller, in 2 vols., is very clever,—it purports to be Odie 
} and Ends fron the Knapsack of a Journeyman Printer. It is edited by Profes- 

sor Nott, of South Carolina, and will repay the time consumed on it by any lover 
| of humour aod adventure. 


| 


| —~—_—. 
| From Barbcloes.—By the arrival of the Edward at Alexandria, (D. C.) from Bar- 
| badoes, we an in possession of a file of the Barbadian to the Ist of October in- 
clusive. 

| Monday the Ith ultimo, was observed throughout the island as a religious com- 
| memoration o the awful visitation in 1831 by destructive hurricanes. 

With the exeption of the sad disaster in Dominica, which is briefly related below, 
| the papers ar«generally barren of incident. As usual, the principal topic relates to 
| the act of emmcipation and its consequences. In Barbadoes all was quiet upon the 
| surface, althoigh the blacks manifested a reluctant obedience to the law. 

A serious gate of things existed in Demerara, Essequibs, and Berbice. The 
| blacks had uterly refused to work, and great apprehension was entertained. Gov. 
| Smyth, howeer, addressed them, and by conciliation and threats, procured a tem- 
| porary obediace. The Guiana Chronicle, however, of the 29th August, states 

that the negoes are obstinately determined to resist the law to the last, and that 
| nothing but far restrains them from open and active violence, The planters there 
live in astae of constant and increasing expectation of disturbance. In Deme- 
‘ rara, too, the Barbadian of the 27th expresses increased apprehension of coming 
| trouble. 

» orvieee n Dominica.—At about six o’clock on the evening of Saturday the 20th 
| of Septembe, the rain commenced pouring down in heavy showers, accompanied 
| by high wind until 11, when the ram subsided, and the wind increared. About 

midnight, a cead calro ensued,—but it seemed tohave ceased only to recewe fresh 
| vigour. In aout aquarter of an tour, the wind raged in every direction, and before 
| 1, the work ddevastation was completed. The lofty cocos-nut trees, the strongest 
| on the island *tow#ed to and fro like the withe,’ snapped in two, or were rain ed with 

a terrific noi from the earth. The smaller houses in town were prostrated. Every 

building on the garrison was greatly injured Or totally demolished . The « pacious 
| Hospital waspartly unroofed, and the barrack master's and adjutant s offices entire- 
lly destroyed. The Government House, Commissariat, Custom House, Market 

oun, Jail, Court House and Protestant Church, and indeed almost every other 
| house in the own, had suffered most severely from the hurricane. The mercantile 

houses of Masrs. Thos. Laing & Ses James Garraway & Co., and Thos. W. 

Doyle aperienced very heavy losses. 

a. on an lives are said to have been lost—many of whom were 
burt mase of ruins, 
Sie dsomeitien to declare the port free for the imtroduction of necessary 
articles from abroad. In the House of Assembly of Barbadoes, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, it was ‘oted to apprepriate the sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds towards 
the relief of he sufferers. The inhabitants of Bridgetown had also held a meeting 
and passed raoluttons expressive of condolence, and to instutute a general subscription 
to alleviate tie distress which the hurricane had oecasioned — Com. Adv. 


TEXAS. 
COONY OF THE RIO GRARDE ASD TEXA® LAND COMPANY. ‘ 

EMI¢RANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 

will sailfrom this port im (all) J , under the irammediate superintendence 

and personal direction of the Empresano tor John Charlies Besics, who, accom- 
panied by hisfamily, i erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himeef permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich trad, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed, Information 
















climate, resoitces, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 


in which sport Co). Caradoc, the British Commissioner, who is an accredited | will be affordéd, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 


functionary from his Majesty's Government, occasionally takes a part. He, it 

seems, was the first on one occasion to raise the cry of * stole away,” when an | 
unfortunate minister of religion was seeking his safety in flight. This amuse- 
ment is varied occasionally by burning convents—that of Aranzaza, described in 
our extracts of to-day, was an edifice of great magnificence, and its destruction | 
is on every account to be lamented. Such is civil war—such are the acts of | 
those who call themselves friends of liberty ;—what a picture for the nineteenth 

century. The wantonness of these outrages must tend to make resistance | 
popular, and we are therefore not at al] surprised at the improved aspect of the 


the lands, cai be furmuhed, on application to the Secretary. 


Terma.—'len cents an acre for the land. Steerage e for a single man, $15; 


passag 
| for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age; 


a cifor each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; 
— pats supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, wuffic ote last them for 
the first halfyear they will be = the grant, Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
the lands: th Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also ye 
upon the prwverty,) are Englishmen by birth and education he above terms ye 1 
not hold for wove 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
letter, post pad) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broadway, o the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
sel, 2 Willian-street, New-York, [Oct. 25, &.] 
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Ballad, sung by Mr. Parry, junr.; composed by G. A. Hodson. 











HE REACH’D THE VALLEY. 
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“ My father and my mother too, 
Are they all pase'd away ; 
Is there no friendly voice to greet, 
The lonely wand'rer's stay 
Where are the bosom friends T left, 


“ THE TWO SCHNACKENBURGERS.” 
COURT OF REQUESTS, LONDON. 

The plaintiff in this case, Mr. Jones, was a surgeon, who sought to recover 
from the defendant, an “ operative schneider,” the sum of £1 17s for professional | 
attendance and medicine. 

Commissioner (tu the defendant)—What is your name * 

Defendant—Klaus Schnackenburger. | 

Commissioner—Do you admit the debt 7 

Defendant—Mein Gott! No—I not see Mr. Yones pefore. 

The plaintiff seemed astonished at this declaration, and said “‘ Never saw me 
before, Mr. Schnackenburger! Why, didn't I apply the leeches and blister my- 
self when you were ill in bed! 

Defendant (shaxing his head)—Nay, nay, nay—I not see you. Mr. Yones, 
pefore. } 

Commissioner—Mr. Jones, are you sure this is the person whom you atttended! | 

The plaintiff said he was quite positive he was the same person. He had 
attended him himself for upwards of a week, and bis assistant had also called on 
him several times and could identify him. If the case was adjourned for half | 
an hour he would fetch his assistant and the boy who left the medicine. 

The Commissioners consented to the adjournment, and when it was again | 
called on Mr. Jones produced his assistant, Mr McNaughton, who after looking 
round among the persons present, pointed out the defendant as the person whom 
he had attended. 

Defendant—Ach, Hew, ya. I tell you, Mr. Naughty, it washicht me. 

Thomas Simpson the errand boy, also identified the defendant, whom he said | 
he had seen several times when he left the medicine. 

Defendant—Der Teiifel, you vould all schware mine life atay, you vould, | 
you vould; mein Gott, mein Gott, you vould. 

Commissioner—Restrain your temper, Sir 

Defendant—Resthrain mine temper, der Teufel, dat ish eashy to say. 
you I not the person. 

Commissioner—Three persons have sworn that you are, and we must accord- | 
ingly make an order on you for the payment of the amount; in Which decision | 
the other Commissioners concurred 

When the defendant heard this he called out, as loud as he was able, * Klaus | 
com hierein !” (Nicholas, come in), which call was immediate obeyed by a| 
person who, when he came in and stood alongside of the defendant, excited the | 
astonishment of the whole Court, by discovering that he was théexact counter- 
part of the defendant, 

Commissioner—Who are yout 

He answered “ My name is Klaus Schnackenburger.” 

The witnesses stared at him, and then at each other, and seemed quite dum- 
founded, and Mr. Jones appeared as much astonished as he would have been 
had one of his patients risen from the grave 

The defendant, after having for some minutes enjoyed theit confusion, ad- | 
dressed the plaintiff, and said-— 

* Mr. Youes, vill you schware it was me dat you dit put the pishter and de 
leesh on!” 

The plaintiff appealed to the Commissioners whether, the case being decided, | 
he ought to answer that question ! 

The Commissioners after conferring together, told him that when they made | 
the order on the first Mr. Schnackenburger, they did so on the fath of his (Mr. 
Jones's) statement, and the evidence of his witnesses, who swore to the de- 
fendant's identity. Now that there was a second Mr. Schnacktnburger, who | 
so exactly resembled the first, that it would be difficult, were thé mixed with 
the other suitors, to decide which was which, the case was alter 

Commissioner (to the defendant)—Were do you live, Mr Schmckenburger * 

Defendant—Numbro dree in Yorge-street 

Commissioner (to the other)—And where do you live? 

Klaus—Numbro dree in Yorge-street 

The Commissioners then told Mr. Jones that, as it appeared they both lived 
in the same house, they must rescind the or Jer for fear, should it not be paid, 
and an execution issved, the officer might take the wrong perso#; but if Mr. 
Jones woold now swear which 1% was whom he had attended, and Undertake to 
exonerate the officer, should he make a mistake, they would let the order 
stand, 

Mr. Jones, after a few minutes consideration. axd 
both, declared that he was quite unable to swear wl 

The Commissioners then rescinded the order and 
evident satisfaction of “ the two Schuackent 
cousins (german of course) 
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My lov’d one, is she dead?” 
There was no friendly voice to speak, 
But Echo answer'd ‘* Dead.” 
3. 
He now was on the world alone, 
A wand’ rer, nought was left 


N ADEIRA WINES.—The subscribers, Agents of Messrs. J. Howard, March, 
& Co. of Madeira, continue to take orders for their fine Wines. They will 
be carefully executed according to directions. They have recently received, per 
brig Franklin, a further supply of their South Side Old London Particular, in assorted 
casks, and a few casks Grape Juice, which, in addition to their previous stock, a 
portion of which was imported via India, is offered for sale upon reasonable terms, 
at 14 Broad-street. MARCH & BENSON, 
N.B. A stock always kept under public lock, subject to debenture. 
[Oct 25.--Im.] _ 


FENHOMAS GEORGE, Jr. No. 162 Nassau street, has published the thirteenth 
No. of the Christian Library, which completes “ Dick’s Christian Philosopher.” 
No. 14 willcommence Faber’s Difficulties of Infidelity. 

The Christian Library is a weekly republication of popular religious works, in the 
cheapest manner in which they can be issued, 

The publisher of this periodical has made arrangements whereby he will receive 
from England, as soon after they are published as possible, the writings of the most 
approved authors, many of which will be embraced in the Library, thus placing with- 
in the reach of the Christian community, at an unprecedented low price,a great num- 
ber of valuable works, which, but for this mode of publishing, would not bear the 
expense of re-printing here. 

The thirteen numbers already published contain the six following works, the 
whole of which can be obtained at the price generally asked for any one of them: 

A Memoir of Henry Martyn. Hannah More’s Practical Piety. Progress of the 
Gospel in Polynesia, Civilization and Christianization of South Africa. Buchanan's 
Christian Researches in Asia, and Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 

Agents have been appointed for the Christian Library in different parts of the 


ess 





| United States, where the work can be procured at the same price that it is sold for in 


this city, 

The following are afew of the places at which it can be obtained, either from the 
commencement, Or in separate parts: 

Philadelphia, C. P. Fessenden, 113 South Second street ; Boston, J. Hancock, 133 
Washington st. ; Salem, Mass., Henry Whipple; Hartford, Roderick White ; New 
Haven, A. H Maltby; Middletown, E. Hunt ; Norwalk, Nathan Camp; Providence, 
R. 1. Corey & Daniels; Kingston, Ulster Co, W. H, Dederick ; Hudson, Colum- 
bia Co., Horace Spencer; Poughkeepsie, George Nagel; Albany, E. Hl. Pease, 
coeur of Greene and Beaver streets; Rochester, C. & N. Morse ; Buffalo, Day & 
Want. 

The Christian Library is published at $3 per annum, in advance, or six cents a 
copy on delivery, and can be obtained at the following book stores in this city :—R. 
Bartlett & S. Raynor, 76 Bowery; Henderson Greene, 395 Broadway; Bliss & 
Wadsworth, 111 Fulton st.: Van Vieck & Davenport, 189 Broadway ; Wm, Stodart, 
2 Courtlandr st.; John Haldane, 106 Nassau, corner of Ann st.; C.'T. Mears, 156 
Broadway ; John 8, Taylor, corner of Chatham and Nassau sts. Also, of C. 8. 
Lord, corner of Sands and Brigde streets, Brooklyn. 

Subscribers to the Christian Library, unless when residing out of the city, orat a 
distance from established agencies, are only required to pay on delivery of the num- 
bers, thus placing it at their option to discontinue it whenever they may see proper. 

ersons residing in the country, who are desirous of obtaining the work, can have 
it sent them by mail, at the same rates that govera other periodicals. 

New York, October. 

AY ENAGERIE, 53 Bowery.—This establishment is now open for the inspection 
4 of the public, It consists at present of about thirty animals, some of which 
are very rare and have never before been exhibited in this city. The followmg are 
entirely new, and well worthy the examination of the curious. 

The Black Elk of Russia, or Moose, is next to the Elephant, in point of size—a 
very noble animal. 

The American Elk, grows to about the size of a horse and resembles the horse in 





} formation, a stately animal. 


The Reindeer of Lapland, is a very important and a very curious animal. 

The Great Ant Bear, or Tomandua of South America. This is the most singular 
and the most curious animal in the world, and the only one ever exhibited in this 
city. 

The celebrated Monkey, Major Jack Downing, will perform his unrivalled feats 
of Horsemanship, &c., at 8 and at 9 o'clock every evening, and usually 4 in the after- 
noon. Oct. 25---tf, 





ADEIRA WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals from Madeira, re- 
ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wiue, which are the crops of some of 
the iinest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order. They 
will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op- 
portunity that has seldom been offered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine of 
an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an examination of 1. 

They have also on hand a smal! stock of Madeira Wine, imported direct and by 
way of India, of the best old Londen particular, and of extra age and quality, all from 
the old and respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & C 

Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st 


25--tf. 
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To cheer him on his starless way, 
Of Ev'ry hope bereft ! 

He rested o'er the chilly hearth, 
And said ** Here let me die ;:” 

There was no lip to breathe farewell, 
But Echo answer'd “ Die.” 





ELLAND CANAL SHARES, for sale by. 
[Oct. 11--4t.] THOMAS DIXON, 34§ Pine-street, 


HE NEW YORK GYMNASIUM, 39 Ann-street, is now open for the season, 

and in calling public attention to the establishment, Mr. Fuller considers it un- 
necessary to enter into a detailed account of the numerous and very decided benefits 
it affords. He will merely say, that to all who desire to regain or preserve their 
health, the exercises pursued in this institution are invaluable, as an evidence of 
which he has in his possession certiiicates from some of the first medical gentlemen 
of this city and of Philadelphia, as wel! as many of his pupils, and which he will take 
great pleasure in shewing to all who will call on him for that purpose. Fencing and 
Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. [Oct. 4--4t. } 


P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New Yor Jan. 6. 
ARWICK & Co. .gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th o/ 


each month. 
From New York. | 














From Liverpool. 
July 30, Nov.30, Mar, 30, 


Ships. Masters. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, 3 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug. 30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and eopperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed a! 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIL, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Masters. Days of Sailing fromyDays of Sailing from 
| New- Yor London. 
June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,JMar.16,July 16,Nov.16 
“16, “16,  16,JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec 
July 1, Nov. 1, ae eh 
y ag 16, 16.|May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. |, 
Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,} ‘16, * 16, “ 16, 
| “16, *16, “ 16,JJunel, . 1, Feb. |, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May1,} ‘* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore, “16, “16, “ 16\July 1, Nov.1, Mar. |, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ez- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpeol Packet Lines, 1s now a 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger et the 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. : , 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on hearc the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmout 





Ships. 


Sebor, 

C.H. Champlin 
Britton, 
Griswold, 
Hebard, 
Morgan, 


Ontario, 
Montreal, 
Canada, 
Sovereign, 
Hannibal, 
Philadelphia, 








h, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamb¢ as run daily to the Centnen 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Deys of Sailing fro* 

New-York. Havre. aan 28 

E. Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,Jan.24, May 24,5¢p-° 
C.A.Forbes| * 8 “* 8 “ 8,|Feb. 1, June 3, Ost 
H.Robinson, * 16, qs. © 4 
J. Rockett, “ 24, %* 24, 
Depeyster, . 1, May |, Sept. 
W. B. Orne, ple “Whe 
W. Burrows 
W. W. Pell, 
W. Lee 
Pierce, 
Weiderholdt 
Richardson,) 24, 
J. Funk, iMer.l, 
iHawkes, | “ 8 
[c-Stode | “ef 
J. Castoff. “ 
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rs, comp? ra { it 
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Ships. 


France, 

Sully, 

Francis Depau, 
Rhone, 

Utica, 
Formosa, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 
Chs. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 
Silvie De Grasse, 
Poland, 
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